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ORAWINGS BY MAY AIKEN 





She tossed the pieces into the 


cheeks and a soft voice. It 

seemed as if you could have 
swayed her with the wind from a 
feather, but in reality she had a will 
that made her much like a certain 
long-eared animal famed for its balk- 
iness. Edith was dark-haired and fiery, 
and she exploded. 

It was just now after one of these 
lamentable explosions, and Alice had 
turned away from a dormer window 
against a pane of which her fingers 
had been tapping. Edith, who had 
been crying, looked at her accusingly. 
“You—you never get excited!’’ she 
stormed. “You—you just keep still 
and have your way!” She looked to- 
ward the bed where the bones of con- 
tention lay side by side—bones that 
masqueraded as green lawn frocks 
made exactly alike even down to the 
number of buttons and yards of frills. 

“TI simply made a statement,” Alice 
replied softly. “I said I would wear 
my green lawn or stay at home. And 
you know that, if you wear your 
green lawn, I shan’t wear mine, and 
so you’ Il have to accommodate or—go 
alone.” 

Edith sniffed and mopped her red- 
dened eyes. “Sometimes,” she confided, 
“T hate you!” 

Alice hummed. 

“There ought to be some fairness in 
families,’ Edith went on, not too 
steadily. “But if two sisters room to- 
gether, one of them always gives up 
about the bureau drawers she wants 
and what bed. And usually,’’ she 
ended, “the one who makes the most 
noise does the giving up!” 

“You might try making less noise,” 


A'S had light, fluffy hair, pink 





air 


suggested Alice, who had so long 
been the Napoleon in the family 
that she had come to feel that 

no Waterloo could exist for her. Edith didn’t 
answer; instead she went to the clothes 
closet, where she took a somewhat faded 
pink Swiss frock down from a hook, ex- 
amined it sadly, decided that it must be 
pressed and then went down the third-floor 
stairs, traveled the length of the upper hall 
and, descending the back stairs, entered the 
kitchen. There she found to her regret that 
she was to have spectators, for Norah, the 
maid, and her friend Mrs. Ginnis were having 
a conclave. 

“Now let me rub it off, deary,” said Norah 
after Edith had greeted the two. 

“No, I'll do it, thank you,” Edith answered 
gratefully as she swung the ironing board into 
place, attached the iron and then sat down to 
wait. 

“She’s going to a party,” said Norah to 
Mrs. Ginnis. 

“Swell!” murmured Mrs. Ginnis, who con- 
sidered Edith and Alice as the most beautiful 
girls she had ever seen, bragged of their 
pretty things, which she laundered each week, 
and dreamed of attending their weddings 
with Norah and looking down at the flower- 
trimmed church from the balcony. 

“And aren’t you wearing your green?” 
asked Norah. 

Edith shook her head and leaned far over 
the board to test her iron, hiding her eyes. 

“Tt looks better’n that.” 

“T know,” Edith ad- 
mitted. Then she slipped 
the dotted Swiss frock 
over the long, covered i 
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board and began to press the in- 
numerable ruffles, which had never 
appealed to her less than they did 
at that moment. As she worked her mind 
cleared of anger and hurt. “I suppose,” she 
thought, “that it is weak of me always to 
give in just for the sake of peace. If I am 
giving in all the time, I believe I ought to 
take a stand about it. And I must learn to 
do it without always crying at the end. I 
mustn’t get so angry and excited over it. If I 
don’t learn to do something about it, I shan’t 
have any will left, and it won’t do Alice any 
good either.” 

Just there Alice’s part in the matter became 
the real problem. Edith was two years the 
older, and she loved Alice devotedly ; her own 
happiness depended on Alice’s love and Alice’s 
happiness. 

She slipped the frock off the board, held it 
high so that it would not touch the floor and, 
nodding to Mrs. Ginnis and Norah, started 
upstairs. On the way she stopped in the room 
that had been her mother’s and sat down in 
a little white chair by a window that over- 
looked the garden. She found it a good place 
in which to think, and often in the quiet 
room it did seem as if her mother, who had 
gone from the family five long years before, 
were very close. “I wonder,” Edith thought, 
“what mother would tell me if she were alive.” 

Outside the garden was pretty in its after- 
noon placidity, quiet and full of long shad- 
ows. “I could ask father,” she went on, “but 
he is always so tired and 
so distressed if Alice and I 
hitch.” She was silent as 
her eyes filled to the dan- 
ger point. Then suddenly 
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“ Swell !’? murmured Mrs. Ginnis 


her tears vanished as she remembered 
an incident that had happened in that 
very room while Alice and she were 
little—an incident that she had for- 
gotten until something, some pressure, 
some touch, upon a mental button, 
had brought it back. She saw Alice’s 
firm chin, Alice smiling, Alice nine 
years old, saying, “I won’t go, mother, 
unless I can wear low shoes!” 

It had been cold; little flurries of 
snow had whirled outside the very 
window that now framed a drowsy, 
summer garden. Then had come the 
mother’s voice. “Very well,” she had 
said, “I'll go down and tell Mrs. 
Laurence that my little girl won’t 
come to her little girl’s party because 
she can’t have her way about shoes.” 

“But, mother,” Alice had whim- 
pered, “that is telling tales!” 

Her mother’s reply came back to 
Edith as if she had heard it within the 
hour just past: “Sometimes we must 
tell tales in order to tell the truth. 
And if I didn’t tell all the truth, it 
would hurt Mrs. Laurence.” And Alice 
had come to terms! 

And there was truth! 

Edith stood up, looked round the 
room gratefully and lovingly and went 
on up to the third floor, where she 
roomed with her sister. There she 
hung the faded pink dotted Swiss up 
in the closet and put on the green 
lawn, a green lawn that in its freshness 
showed how rarely Edith had been 
permitted to wear it. 

“T am going to speak to Aunt Bertha 
about having our frocks made of dif- 
ferent stuffs and with different pat- 
terns,” she remarked as Alice turned 
on her an amazed face. “I'll tell her 
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you won’t wear the same kind of frock I 
wear at the same time, but for the present 
I shall have to wear what I have, and this is 
the only thing suitable for today. You have a 
fresh white voile that you could wear if you 
care to go and won’t wear the lawn.” 

“T made my statement,” said Alice icily. 

“Ves, I know; I heard it. I’ve made mine.” 

After which Edith went down and out of 
the house and toward a lawn where young 
people were already strolling, watching the 
tennis match, playing games, eating ices and 
generally enjoying themselves. 

The week scratched; every day a wheel 
groaned for need of oil, but Edith no longer 
supplied it. It must not be thought that her 
life during that week was either easy or pleas- 
ant. Many times she weakened and almost 
gave up the struggle; it would have been so 
much easier for her to yield than to insist 
upon her equal rights. Then too she was 
dependent on her sister’s love and compan- 
ionship; and Alice, if her will were crossed, 
was not at all a pleasant or loving companion. 

Had it not been for her father and for Aunt 
Bertha, who in turn took their share in the 
misery of that week and who assured her that 
her attempt was both wise and kind, Edith 
must have yielded, so great was her own un- 
happiness. At the end of the week she handed 
to Alice a report. “Here,” she said, and Alice 
took it. 

After Alice had read it she exploded! What 
she read was this: 

Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Grant asked me why 
you didn’t come to the party. I told her. 

Wednesday night father asked me why I was 
late for dinner. I told him that you had used one 
hour to take a bath and had dressed your hair in 
the bathroom, although I had asked you not to. 
Hereafter I shall always tell the truth about your 
using my bath time as well as your own. 

Thursday Aunt Bertha asked why you didn’t 
wear your pink chambray. I said because I wore 
mine, that I had always accommodated until this 
time. 4 

Thursday night Louise Franklin asked why 
you weren’t at home. I said because you said 
you'd eat in your room if I asked her. (I treat 
your friends pleasantly, and I ask now that you 
return the favor, If you don’t, the people whom 
you treat badly shall know the truth.) 

Friday noon father asked why you didn’t come 
downtown to luncheon. I told him you had said 
you’d rather go to Margaret Fanshaw’s if I in- 
sisted on wearing my broad hat, and that I had 
insisted. 


“Was that the day,” asked Alice, looking 
up, “that father bought you a new hat?” 

“Ves eae 

“So you could wear it instead of that big 
one that I don’t like?” 

“No,” Edith answered; “because he said I 
deserved it. He said you needed a spanking, 
and that it was unfortunate that you had 
grown physically beyond it.” 

Alice tried to speak but failed and then 
went on with her reading, and as she read she 
gulped convulsively. 


Saturday father and Norah both asked why 
the table wasn’t set for luncheon, and I replied, 
“Because Alice said, ‘I know it’s my turn, but if 
you don’t set it, it won’t get set!’ ”’ Norah set it. 

Saturday night Maizie Matthews asked why 
you wouldn’t go out riding, and I told her what 
you had said about her always asking us both 
and about its being silly to go in pairs, and that 
if I went you wouldn’t. And you didn’t! 

Sunday was rather peaceful. It was so pleasant 
that I gave in about our strap pumps. (You 
wouldn’t wear your pair if I wore mine.) 

Monday you said you would not go to Aunt 
Bertha’s this summer unless I had my hair 
bobbed again. I told Aunt Bertha what you said. 
She advised your staying at home, so that you 
wouldn’t be annoyed by watching it grow long. 

And so ends the week! A week of truth, which 
is to start a life of it, as far as I am concerned. 


Alice looked up, white and ashamed, but 
very, very angry. “How could you?” she de- 
manded. 

“T had to,” said Edith. 

“TI simply hate you!” exclaimed Alice. 
“What will—all those people think of me?” 

“What is true,” Edith answered. 

Alice said nothing. 

“Tt was hard,” continued Edith; “it really 
was, but—it seems to me that, if the truth 
can’t be told without your being ashamed, 
you’d better change your ways.” 

Alice, still white with anger, still stormy- 
eyed and still ashamed, was about to speak 
when her Aunt Bertha came into the room. “I 
hear you’re not coming up to visit me this 
summer, Alice,” she said carelessly. 

“Not—not if you don’t want me,” Alice 
replied sullenly, but with a break in her voice. 

“T want you,” said her aunt, “but I can’t 


have anyone who is not a good house citizen. 
People who live with other people in houses 
have to act as people do who live with other 
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people in cities and countries. They have to 
be considerate of the comfort of others. And 
I think you’ve not been. It seems odd now 
that I never saw it; it is so very plain. Of 
course I only come in here once a week or so; 
I ought to live nearer.” 

“T want you to come to the lake,” said 
Edith suddenly, Edith who was crying. “I 
will have my hair cut again, Alice, if only 
you'll be happy! That matters most, Aunt 
Bertha,” she ended, turning to her aunt. 

“No,” said their Aunt Bertha, “that’s not 
the way; neither of you will be happy if you 
go on this way.” 

“T know it,” said Alice suddenly. “Look —” 
and she held out the paper. 

But before her aunt could take it Edith 
seized it and tore it into little pieces. Then, 
palm up, she tossed the pieces into the air, 
and they fluttered down about her feet. 
“That seemed rude,” she said, “but the paper 
was my work, and I didn’t want it seen. 
There was only one edition, Alice. And now” 
—she looked down at the settled scraps of 
white—“I hope the storm’s over.” 

“We'll have agreements,” said Alice stri- 
dently, “which I'll live up to. I will! You 
watch me! And I want to go to Heron Lake, 
Aunt Bertha, and of course, Edith,”—she fal- 
tered and then went on bravely,—“your hair 
is your own hair, and, if you want to look 
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like a fright——and you do!—it’s your mat- 
ter. I haven’t any right to dictate to you!” 

“Exactly,” agreed Aunt Bertha. “Now go 
get on your hats and we’ll go out somewhere 
for a festive party lunch!” 

“T won’t wear my tan suit if you wear —” 
began Alice and then stopped. “I am horrid!” 

“Oh, no!” remonstrated Edith. “Don’t feel 
that way, or I’ll—” which was the last the 
waiting aunt heard of the disagreeing fac- 
tions, factions that had departed arm in arm, 
moist-eyed and tremulous, realizing as sisters 
should that after all love is the big, big thing. 

“And it’s pressin’ again she is!” said Mrs. 
Ginnis three days later. 

“I’m getting ready,” said Edith, “to go to 
Heron Lake. Father’s coming up for a full 
month this year too! We’re so happy!” 

“And that’s a grand thing!” said Mrs. 
Ginnis. 

Edith nodded, and then she looked up to 
see Alice in the doorway of the dining room, 
Alice who sang out, “You'll be late if you 
don’t hurry. I laid your clothes out. Was your 
green lawn what you wanted?” Alice asking 
the question, Alice, herself in green lawn! 

“Tf you do,” answered Edith, who, having 
conquered a fair country, felt only the wish 
that the conquered should be happy and 
know that it was beloved! 
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Chapter Four 
The melting pot boils over 


the ringing of an alarm clock. Drag- 

ging his eyelids open, he wondered why 
he should be awakened so early. The clock 
by the side of his bed clamored insistently. 
The Major, who was sleeping by Jimmy’s 
side, began to stir. As Jimmy rolled over 
and throttled the alarm he looked at the 
face of the clock. It was five o’clock. Then 
he realized what a dreary and laborious life 
had begun for him. 

He got out of bed heavily and began to 
dress. He had never before heard such still- 
ness in the house or in the world; he alone 
was stirring; he alone felt the burden of life. 
Wistfully he looked at the sleeping Major. 
Not for the whole world would he wake 
him! But were the Major to awake Jimmy 
would have been glad of his company. 

For once not hungry in the morning, Jim- 
my debated whether it was worth while to 
get breakfast—Mrs. Hanna had shown him 
how to get it the night before. When he had 
finally decided to get something he found 
Mrs. Hanna in the kitchen, dressed and 
bustling. 

“Mornin’, Jimmy!” she called. “I'll have 
it all nice and hot for you in a jiff!” 

“Won’t have you get up so early for me!” 
Jimmy muttered, but he was glad that she 


Ov of a troubled sleep Jimmy awoke to 


Jimmy . . . seized 
each by the collar 
and yanked them 
apart 
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was there and was touched that anyone 
should do anything to help him. 

It was a hearty breakfast that she made 
him eat, hot and cooked with the touch of 
love in it. The lad was starting out to 
work,—to work and to school,—and he 
wasn’t going out to all that on an empty 
stomach, not if she knew it! Realizing that 
he would feel distressed at being kissed, she 
restrained her strong natural impulse and 
as he was going out contented herself with 
saying, “Best of luck to ye, Jimmy darlin’!” 

He thanked her sincerely. But in his heart 
he sneered at the word “luck.” Luck was 
something for a person setting out on an 
adventure with glorious possibilities in it, 
danger or fortune or wonderful things to 
see. The thing that Jimmy was_ beginning 
had neither chance nor peril in it, prize nor 
zest. 

At an agency he bought more than a 
hundred morning newspapers. Then with a 
long list of addresses in his hand he set out 
on his house-to-house drudgery. It was lower 
Greenwich Village that he served, that most 
mixed section of the most cosmopolitan city 
in the world. He left his first paper in the 
basement of an Italian tenement; he left 
the next on the stoop of the consciously 
artistic studio of a painter. Then he visited 
the Pink Witch (a tea room), a real-estate 
office, a little theatre where a group of 
young writers, painters and actors had a 
wonderful time putting on their own plays, a 
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workmen’s lunch room, little art shops, a store, 
a private hospital. If Jimmy had had only 
half his heart in his work, he would have 
found the variety of his customers interest- 
ing. But for him there was nothing in all 
his work except mounting a stoop and leav- 
ing a newspaper, bending over in front of a 
street door and leaving a newspaper, running 
up two flights of stairs and leaving a newspa- 
per. More than one hundred times that morn- 
ing he did one or more of those things, and 
every morning thereafter he would have to 
do the same. Then after two hours of it in 
rain, snow, fog or chill he would have to 
face a day in school! The man who ran 
away from his bookkeeper’s job and after 
a glorious adventure round the world was 
forced to return to his stuffy little cage, 
the boy who in the midst of a circus was 
dragged home to do his school lessons—they 
must know how Jimmy felt that morning. 

When Jimmy had left the last of his news- 
papers in the last doorway he boarded a 
street car and rode up to Central Park. There 
he struck off west until he came within sight 
of the peaks and gables of the Abraham 
Lincoln High School, one of the biggest 
schools in the city. 

If Jimmy had not reveled for months in 
the forty-two-story Clarion Building, he 
would in spite of his mood have been com- 
pelled to admire the beautiful structure. A 
block square, new as hope, modern as the 
wireless on the roof, modeled on all that was 
best in school architecture, it rose for ten 
stories—a veritable man-made Gibraltar. It 
was granite at base, rough red brick trimmed 
with buff for seven stories, then a two-story 
roof, topped with the turrets and towers, the 
gleaming flags and the bronze and gold 
weather vanes that youth pictures on the 
castles of romance. Starlings and pigeons 
swooped and circled round them; delicate 
plumes of steam rode them like plumes on a 
helmet. The strands of a powerful wireless, 
stretching between lithe steel masts, added 
the fairy-tale touch of a new day. To the 
upward-gazing freshman nearing the school 
that morning for the first time the sight 
brought as breathless a pride as Jimmy had 
felt when first he knew that he belonged to 
the Clarion. 

But the sight of the Lincoln High School 
brought no thrill to Jimmy’s heart. In the 
Clarion Building he had been much nearer 
heaven than the school could take him, and 
mere earth had shrunk in size and dimmed 
in beauty. How small the freshmen looked! 
How trivial their enthusiasms seemed to 
him who had seen a great ball player win a 
home run with one smash of his mighty bat 
while twenty thousand “rooters” sprang to 
their feet and roared! How silly the con- 
cerns of these little boys seemed to him who 
had watched world champions and challeng- 
ers preparing for history-making contests! 

He saw round him Italian boys from Mul- 
berry Bend, Jewish boys from the East Side, 
American boys from all parts of the city 
and of all conditions, from the well-dressed 
boys from the Riverside Drive and West End 
Avenue to boys like himself, dressed for 
sturdy action and wearing service patches. He 
saw Scotch boys and Irish boys, yellow- 
headed Scandinavians, a Chinese boy with 
shyly smiling eyes and a dusky youth of an 
indeterminate race. “Some crazy quilt!” he 
muttered to himself. “A basket-ball team of 
this bunch would be some picture!” 

He thought that he was jeering. As a mat- 
ter of fact, for the first time he was feeling 
a gleam of interest. He was the son of the 
man who wherever he had found himself 
had always thought: 


He must go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world he’s overdue. 


Jimmy had no means of going to the 
other side of the world, but a boy from 
Italy was a bit of Italy; a Jewish boy was 
the Orient; the Chinese boy was a bit of 
China. Try as Jimmy would to resist the 
feeling, there came to him as he looked at 
the boys, gathered from the ends of the 
world and from every part of the city, 
something of the glamour of a world’s fair. 
But since his mood was for jeering he found 
his chance in that very thought; did these 
little schoolboys appreciate the show? Not 
a bit of it! 

In fact some of them were drawing apart 
gradually into two camps. The boys who had 
attended elementary school in the purely 
Italian quarters of the city were for the 
time in contact with boys who had had 
only Jewish schoolmates. The great majority 
of the new boys felt nothing unusual in 
the contact and mingled with other boys 
who were aware only of pride in their school 
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to be. But all through history the first feeling 
that an uncivilized tribesman has had for any 
stranger has been distrust, if not hostility. 
Thus the boys in the two gathering camps, 
less civilized in spirit than the others, in- 
stinctively drew closer to those of their own 
tribe. 

At first they merely withdrew. Jimmy was 
about to turn away from the scene with a 
jeer at the “bone-heads” who found nothing 
interesting in those who were foreign to 
them, when he saw an impish youngster 
take his place at the head of the Italians. 
Seizing his hat, he pulled it down over his 
ears in imitation of the vaudeville caricature 
of a Jew. With his palms waggling he cried 
in supposedly Yiddish accents, “Oi, Ikey, I 
got such-y heada-ache!” ; 

Jimmy’s lips curled in scorn, As comedy it 
was sad stuff, but yells of enjoyment came 
from the Italian crowd, and an angry mur- 
mur rose in the ranks of the Jewish boys. 
Then in the narrow space between the two 
crowds a boy sprang to the head of the 
Jewish contingent and struck a grotesque 
pose faintly reminiscent of the squatty, 
gesticulating Italian laborer under stress of 
emotion. “Hey, Macaroni. Looka out, you 
wop! I gotta de muscle de bigga da bunch 
o’ banan’!” 

The laugh that rose from the Jewish boys 
and the cries of anger from the others evened 
the score. But the game was losing whatever 
good nature it may have had at first. Jimmy 
saw boys pushing their way to the forefront 
of each clan—stocky, strong, pugnacious 
boys. They were the youngsters who had 
made up the basket-ball, baseball and foot- 
ball teams of their respective schools. But at 
that moment they were not athletes but 
young rowdies, schooled and skilled in street 
fighting and eager to fight. 

Jimmy had often heard his mother speak 
of America as “a melting pot” in which 
human metal from different parts of the 
world is fused into a richer, newer alloy. 
Before his eyes now were boys of different 
races, but they did not seem to be fusing 
into anything worth while. Indeed, it looked 
as if the melting pot were about to boil 
over. The two “comedians” were becoming 
less funny and more venomous. The “shock 
troops” of each clan were buttoning their 
coats and pulling tight the caps on their 
heads. The two clans themselves had drawn 


The pot had been 
brewing poison and 
had now boiled over 









closer. There was a powder magazine form- 
ing, and the two “comedians” were striking 
sparks, 

“Those chumps will start something in a 
minute!” Jimmy said aloud to the large 
number of neutral boys looking on. “Some- 
body should stop ’em!” 

He heard many agreeing with him. But 
the “somebody” to stop those two fools at 
their dangerous play was not at hand. An- 
other half minute and it would be too late; 
the explosion would come with its aftermath 
of hatred and more fighting unless — 

There flashed into Jimmy’s mind what Mr. 
Mitchell had said on the day that he had 
discharged him: “You’re nobody in grown 
men’s affairs. But in school you can be 
somebody.” Jimmy was a head taller than 
either of the two young fools who were 
playing with fire, and he felt ages older and 
wiser. His body was one live play of muscle; 
he could seize the two in his hands and 
throw them apart with little effort. 

Suddenly the Jewish “comedian” snatched 
the other’s hat and threw it in his face. Be- 
fore the Italian could strike back Jimmy had 
bounded between them, seized each by the 
collar and yanked them apart. “Stop it, you 
bone-heads. You'll —” 

Poor Jimmy! He had waited too long and 
had picked the unhappy réle of peacemaker. 
Instead of peace he had brought the final 
spark. Both boys struck at him. Instantly 
the two camps exploded with yells of rage, 
punching, snarling, pommeling, buffeting and 
kicking—a plunging horde of youngsters re- 
verting to savagery! The pot had been brew- 
ing poison and had now boiled over. 

Jimmy was swept off his feet and buried 
under a thrashing pile of boys. He could only 
Protect his face with his elbows. He was at 
the bottom of a scrimmage that knew neither 
rules nor umpire. Into his ribs thudded fists 
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and feet. Then he too began to fight. Stiffen- 
ing his body, he dug his elbows right and 
left and tore an opening for himself. With 
a mighty plunge he partly freed himself 
from the ruck. Two freshmen were clinging 
to his legs; he scraped one off against the 
other. A bigger boy had a “half nelson” 
round him. Jimmy reached out a strong arm 
and, breaking the hold, hurled the boy off. 
With a bound he was out of the fight. 

Suddenly a whistle shrilled. It cut through 
the din with a note of angry authority and 
pierced to the heart of the fighting. Guiltily 
the boys stopped and turned toward the 
bronze gates that opened before the school 
doors. A score of upper-class boys swarmed 
out and shook those who were still fogged 
by the fight into a sense of reality. On the 
steps of the school stood the blower of the 
whistle. He was a straight, slim, youngish 
man with vigorous gray hair; his smooth- 
shaven lean face, tanned with summer, was 
seamed with lines at that moment and was 
hard and stern. Gray eyes snapped through 
his glasses. Alert he stood; his very attitude 
seemed to expect obedience and demand or- 
der. He got both. Then the lines of his face 
twitched, and the electricity in his eyes 
softened and showed a sparkle of humor. He 
was Wayne Bryant, teacher of English, 
basket-ball coach to the school team and 
official adviser to the incoming freshmen. 

“What historic event have we here?” The 
irony in his tone brought snickers of enjoy- 
ment from a large neutral audience. “Ah, 
it seems to be war. But, gentlemen, aren’t 
you a little behind the times? The last war 
between Rome and Judea was called off 
something like two thousand years ago!” 

A laugh swelled in the crowd gathering 
round the two groups. 

“Permit me to impress upon you, gentle- 
men,” Mr. Bryant went on, now no longer 
smiling, “that the time is the twentieth 
century. The place is America—Abraham 
Lincoln High School. The emphasis is on 
‘high.’ Before you is the entrance to the 
auditorium.” 

With a gesture he started the procession of 
freshmen into the auditorium, Now that the 
fight was over the majority of new boys 
were eager to see the inside of their school 
and crowded through whichever of the seven 
arched entrances was nearest. The others, 
guilty, apprehensive and rankling with poi- 
son, instinctively herded with their fellows. 
They still formed two separate bodies and 
chose different doors whereby to enter. 

At Mr. Bryant’s order upper-class boys 
picked out the two “comedians” whose antics 
had provoked the situation and escorted 
them to him. Their followers believed that 
their champions were marked for slaughter. 
Excited whispers passed; it was clear that 
the martyrs would not go unavenged. There, 
entering the adjacent door, was the enemy 
tribe on whom vengeance must fall. 

Jimmy then heard pass from one slowly- 
entering clan to the other the hissing, slowly- 
muttered insults that, bred of hate, in turn 
breed hate. The words were merely vulgar 
names for clans, scarcely insults in them- 
selves, but ever since man began living in 
clans it has been enough to make trouble 
merely to utter clan names in tones.of scorn. 
Jimmy knew that trouble would follow, if 
not in the school itself, then after school 
hours. 

A boy tapped him on the shoulder. “Mr. 
Bryant wants to see you,” he said. 

Puzzled, Jimmy followed the boy along 
the broad, marble-pillared corridor into an 
elevator, up nine stories and into a comfort- 
able room, furnished partly as an office, 
partly as a library and partly as a lounging 
room. Books, several athletic trophies, an old 
Harvard banner, a print or two on the walls, 
a statuette of Beethoven and in the corner 
a chess table somehow spoke to Jimmy of 
Mr. Bryant. In the office were the two 
“comedians,” Mr. Bryant and a tall, well- 
proportioned, formally-dressed gentleman of 
cultured bearing and quiet authority. He was 
Dr. Brander, the principal of the school. 

“Won’t you sit down,” said Mr. Bryant, 
waving the boys to seats. He turned to one 
of them. “Name?” 

“Ginelli,” the boy answered sullenly. He 
had fiery brown eyes, a clear olive complex- 
ion and the quick emotional temperament of 
Italy. His hair, thick, black and rumpled, 
was like an angry black flame. 

Mr. Bryant turned to the other boy. “And 
yours ?” 

“Goldman.” He too was dark, but his eyes 
showed the quick play of his thought. What- 
ever the boy might be doing at any moment 
that shrewd light of intelligence persisted. 
Just now his active mind was busy in in- 
venting favorable explanations. 
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Then with a long list of addresses in his hand he set out 


“How did it begin?” Mr. Bryant asked 
Ginelli, who was looking toward the door. 

“We were only fooling,” the boy muttered. 

“And then —” 

“Then—then he butted in—mixed in and 
grabbed me by the neck.” Ginelli resentfully 
indicated Jimmy. 

“T didn’t!” Jimmy exclaimed, disgusted. 

“You sure did!” Goldman exclaimed. “I 
s’pose you'll say next you didn’t grab us and 
call us names!” 

“JJ —” Jimmy stammered, caught off 
his guard by the cleverly-turned charge. 
“Why, you crazy idiot!” he exclaimed. A 
look from Mr. Bryant did not exactly cow 
him, but he stopped. 

The teacher looked from Ginelli to Gold- 
man. There was no anger in his scrutiny, but 
the two boys felt as if a searchlight had been 
turned on them with cruel intensity. “You 
two may go,” he said quietly. 

They left the room; each elaborately pre- 
tended that he was unaware of the other. 
The principal and Mr. Bryant exchanged 
looks; then Dr. Brander also went out. 

Mr. Bryant turned to Jimmy. The boy 
had rather admired the man; he had said to 
himself that had he first seen him in the 
world of the Clarion he would have classed 
him among “regular people.” “Your name?” 

“Lee, sir!” 

Mr. Bryant nodded for him to go on. 
Though his manner was not-unkind, it was 
pointedly questioning, and Jimmy was be- 
ginning to lose his first instinctive liking. It 
was just like a school-teacher to suspect 
him; the man’s attitude had in it a serious- 
ness that he had not shown toward the other 
boys. It was clear that he thought him more 
intelligent, more fully responsible for the 
consequences of his acts. Jimmy’s tone when 


On the steps of the school stood the 
blower of the whistle 








he answered was not friendly. “I tried to 
stop those fellows, that’s all!” 

“They say you brought on the fight,” Mr. 
Bryant pointed out. 

Jimmy rose, outraged. “My word’s as good 
as theirs!” 

Mr. Bryant motioned ‘him to his seat. “As 
far as my limited knowledge of you goes, 
it’s no better; but we’ll come to that. First 
I want you to grasp the situation. You saw 
the feeling between those boys as they went 
into the auditorium ?” 

Jimmy lowered his eyes. How could any- 
one be so stupid as to hold him responsible 
for what he had tried to avert? 

“Then you must understand that we have 
a problem on our hands,” the teacher went 
on. “If you had broken one of our windows 
or had damaged the furniture or blown up 
a wing of the building, we should be more 
inclined to forgive you. Such damage is easily 
replaced. But where one arouses race antag- 
onism —” 

“T didn’t!” Jimmy cried. 

“You may not have meant to do it,” Mr. 
Bryant corrected him. 

“All right, I didn’t mean to do it then!” 
Decidedly Jimmy had been spoiled for school. 
It was no tone to use toward a teacher. 

Mr. Bryant’s quiet look reminded Jimmy 
not of authority but of manners. “From 
where I stood,” he said, “I saw your hands 
on the collars of the two boys. You may 
have been trying to separate them —” 

The hot head that was Jimmy’s father 
broke out. “Why should I want to make 
them fight ?” 

“Why should anyone make human beings 
behave like something less?” Mr. Bryant 
replied. “But there are people like that. If 
I thought you were such a boy, I should at 
once rid the school of you.” 

“T shouldn’t care!” Jimmy said impul- 
sively. The teacher’s steady regard brought 
the boy to his senses. “Sorry!” he murmured. 

“As it is,’ Mr. Bryant went on, “I can 
judge you only by the way in which you 
make amends.” 

“Amends? For what?” Jimmy asked. 

“For the mischief you have done.” Mr. 
Bryant rose as he spoke. He did not say 
what he would do if Jimmy did not make 
amends, but Jimmy felt as if he were on 
trial on a charge that, just or not, was serious. 

Brooding over the injustice of the whole 
business, he went into the auditorium where 
the freshman class was assembled. But his 
eyes were blind to the two thousand eager 
faces there, to the beautiful mural paintings, 
to the stately Gothic arches and the bloom 
of stained-glass windows, to the many ban- 
ners on pillars and walls, to the orchestra 
of forty boys and to the large handsome 
stage with the buff-and-gold pipes of a great 
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organ. His heart, until that morning only 
indifferent to school, was now closed and 
hostile. If through injustice he should be 
expelled, not even Billie in her anxiety for his 
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schooling could find fault if he gave up 
school and went back to work. He was in- 
nocent, he said to himself, and would make 


no amends. +0 pe coNnTINUED. 


THE OLD SQUIRE'S TONIC 


O, C.A. Stephens 


VEN after more than twenty years I have 
to smile when I think of the old squire’s 
tonic, or rather of the mortifying episode 

that grew out of it. The episode, by the way, 
arose from no fault of the tonic; that in itself 
was all right. The old squire took it every 
spring from March till the middle of April 
and thought that it did him good. I rather 
think it did. At any rate, since he reached the 
advanced age of ninety-eight years and five 
months, there is fair reason to believe that the 
tonic at least did not shorten his days. 

The tonic was made from an herb that we 
farm folks commonly called thoroughwort, 
the botanical name of which is Eupatorium 
perfoliatum. It is called boneset and In- 
dian sage. The early settlers of Maine made a 
lotion from it with which to saturate the 
bandages and the splints round a broken 
bone. The thoroughwort that the old squire 
used grew wild in a “beaver meadow” where 
one of our forest lots bordered Lurvey’s 
Stream. There was a great deal of it there; 
the stalks were from three to four feet high, 
and in our latitude the pale, pinkish blossoms 
began to show during the first week in Au- 
gust. That was the time the old squire and 
Grandmother Ruth gathered it; they were 
wont to make a trip to the meadow annually 
and fetch home two big bundles of the leaf- 
stalks, which they hung up to dry in the attic 
of the farmhouse. The stuff cured well and 
hung there all winter. 

On the first day of March Grandmother 
Ruth would put water to the amount of four 
or five quarts with a large wad of dry leaves, 
stalks and blossoms to boil slowly in a bright 
brass kettle. Then she would add a pint of 
good sugarhouse molasses and let the whole 
simmer down to about a quart, which when 
cool she would cork up in a bottle. 

From that bottle the old squire was accus- 
tomed to take two swallows every morning 
before breakfast till the medicine was gone. 
That was the tonic, and that was the dose. 
He thought highly of it. But Grandmother 
Ruth did not like it; it was too bitter, she 
said. It certainly was bitter; we young folks 
liked it no better than she did. But as the 
years passed the old squire grew very fond of 
it. “I look forward to taking it,” he said to 
us one time. “As spring comes on I really 
long for it. I sometimes think it corrects and 
counteracts many faults and failings of my 
physical and moral nature.” At that Grand- 
mother Ruth gave a peculiar and indescrib- 
able sniff of incredulity. To her such talk 
sounded hardly orthodox. 

“But why not, Ruth?” the old squire re- 
joined as if she had really said something. “A 
plant is a living thing and has a life, good or 
bad, of its own. Now Indian poke has a rank, 
nauseous and I believe unmoral life. But thor- 
oughwort, camomile and southernwood have 
clean, wholesome, aromatic lives. Why should 
not a decoction from them produce a gen- 
erally good effect on us when as the year 
passes we begin to get wrong internally ?” 

Grandmother Ruth’s only reply was an- 
other sniff, a little more pronounced than the 
first and accompanied with the slightest toss 
of her head. 

The story of the tonic really begins with 
the appearance of Dr. Orrington Califf, a man 
who styled himself a physician and who per- 
haps was one. For several years he had edited 
a medical journal, but at that time he was 
traveling through Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, lecturing at district schoolhouses on 
medical topics. Dr. Califf came to our house 
and was with us three days. One morning he 
chanced to see the old squire taking his mat- 
inal two swallows from the bottle and was 
curious to know what the liquid was. The old 
squire told him and praised it highly. The old 
gentleman loved nothing better than to extol 
the virtues of that tonic. 

Dr. Califf listened with quiet attention and 
seemed thoughtful. “I have long held the 
medicinal qualities of Eupatorium in high 
esteem,” he said at last. “It becomes almost a 
duty to make them known. Others ought to 
share the benefits of your tonic. Thousands of 
people might be the better for taking it. You 
might become a great public benefactor!” 





He talked in that strain for some time and 
found the old squire measurably ready to 
agree with him. He was in truth a very fluent 
talker, and the upshot of the conversation 
was an agreement to make the tonic in con- 
siderable quantities and to put it on the mar- 
ket at a reasonable price a bottle. 

There is no doubt at all of the old squire’s 
good faith in the matter; he believed in the 
tonic and felt certain that it would do good. 
The terms of the partnership, as I understood 
it, were that the old squire was to gather, cure 
and furnish the dried thoroughwort in suffi- 
cient quantities and that Dr. Califf should 
make and bottle the decoction. The doctor 
was also to undertake the advertising and 
sale of it. In fact he was to carry the business 
end of the enterprise and to have general 
control of it, paying the old squire a royalty 
of fifteen cents a bottle on ail sales. 

Articles of partnership were drawn up and 
signed; but several hitches arose. Dr. Califf 
said that a certain per cent of alcohol would 
have to be put into the tonic as bottled if it 
were to keep well. But to that proposal the 
old squire demurred at once; he would not be 
a party to selling anything spirituous. To do 
so he said was contrary to the law and to the 
sentiment in Maine. He declared that if the 
tonic were boiled down to standard strength 
with molasses of good quality, and if proper 
precautions were taken to keep the bottle 
corked, alcohol was not necessary. They de- 
bated the matter for one entire afternoon, but 
the old squire remained firm and would not 
put his name to the agreement until an iron- 
clad clause that fully prohibited the use of 
alcohol in the tonic was inserted. At last Dr. 
Califf assented; at least he signed. 

Another hitch arose as to the place of man- 
ufacture. The old squire wanted to make the 
tonic in the “apple house” out at the rear of 
the farmhouse and to have the doctor live 
with us or in the neighborhood; but the 
doctor urged family as well as various other 
reasons in favor of manufacturing at the city 


of Manchester, over the border in New Hamp- 
shire, and to that plan the old squire agreed, al- 
though reluctantly. It may be said in passing 
that the State of New Hampshire had not 
then enacted a law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants. At last the old squire and the 
doctor straightened out the hitches and put 
the partnership on a working basis, and then 
Dr. Califf departed to make preparations. 

There were numerous preliminaries. It was 
then March, and they were not to make a 
start until September, since the thoroughwort 
had yet to grow. All summer the old squire 
was making inquiries about new localities 
where thoroughwort was to be found. I re- 
member that in July my cousin Addison and 
I made a trip up Lurvey’s Stream as far as 
the Hay Meadows in quest of the herb. Later 
on the old squire issued a standing offer of 
five cents a pound to the local herb gatherers 
for green thoroughwort. Our youthful neigh- 
bors, Kate and Tom Edwards, enriched them- 
selves to the extent of sixteen dollars by 
bringing in as much as could be piled on a 
light driving wagon. They had discovered the 
herb growing abundantly in a meadow beside 
Bog Brook, where the stream wound its de- 
vious way through a great swamp locally 
known as “Quoghoggar.” Theodora and Ellen 
also gathered several bundles. 

Throughout August and early September 
the old squire had the “apple house” hung full 
of bundles drying on poles; as fast as they 
dried he compressed them into sacks. In Oc- 
tober Dr. Califf sent a team of horses across 
country to our place to get what the old 
squire had gathered and cured. There was 
a pile of sacks as large as a load of hay on 
the rack cart; the old squire said there was a 
half ton of the dried herb. Grandmother Ruth 
came out and viewed it with wonder. “Jo- 
seph,” she exclaimed, “I should think there 
was bitter enough in that load to cure or kill 
everybody in this state!” 

The old squire did not go to New Hamp- 
shire and never, I think, knew much of the 
details of the manufacture. He and the doctor 
wrote back and forth occasionally, but that is 
all. The medicine was called the Old Squire’s 
Tonic, and the price was a dollar a bottle. 
The bottles were supposed to hold a quart, 
but I believe that Dr. Califf erelong reduced 
the capacity to about six gills. From time to 
time he sent us sample bottles, and the stuff 


‘that he sent tasted much like what Grand- 


mother Ruth had made every spring. There 
was some correspondence concerning labels 
and circulars for ‘advertising, but I think that 
on the whole the doctor went on with the 
work much as he pleased. We heard that he 
had a gayly-painted cart and a span of horses, 
and that he drove about extensively, intro- 
ducing the tonic. At times he reported sales to 
the old squire and sent him his royalty of 
fifteen cents a bottle. By June the old gentle. 
man’s royalties had amounted to more than 
one hundred dollars. 

The old squire used to laugh about the 
business. I don’t think he had ever taken it 
seriously; he was much occupied otherwise, 
with his lumbering ventures. Yet he tried to 
do his share of work in the partnership by 
collecting all the thoroughwort he could find. 

The thing went on for three seasons, and 
we came to regard it at the old farm quite as 
a matter of course, or rather as something to 
which we young folks scarcely gave second 


“* Not certainly,’’ Ellen replied, ‘‘ but I think one of them is Sheriff Barrett’? 
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thought. Halstead indeed had already left 
home, and Addison was making preparations 
to leave us the coming autumn. 

Then one day in August something discon- 
certing occurred. We were harvesting a field 
of oats at a distance from the house when 
Ellen came hastening into the field to inform 
the old squire that he had visitors. Four men 
had called who wished to see him. 

“Do you know them ?” the old squire asked, 

“Not certainly,” Ellen replied, “but I think 
one of them is Sheriff Barrett.” 

A load of oats was ready to go to the barn; 
the hired man set off with it, and we all fol- 
lowed. Grandmother Ruth came out to the 
wagon house to meet us. “They are in the sit- 
ting room,” she said, referring to the callers, 
“And, Joseph,” she added, “it is something 
about that tonic.” 

The old squire laughed and went into the 
house. As the door of the sitting room re- 
mained open, much that the men said could 
be heard in the kitchen. The old squire knew 
Barrett well and also two of the others; they 
introduced the fourth man, whose name was 
Farrington, as the county attorney. After the 
usual civilities had passed Barrett remarked 
that their business was somewhat delicate; 
knowing that the old squire had been a 
prominent advocate of temperance, they had 
thought best to come and ask a few questions 
before instituting legal proceedings in the 
usual way against the unlawful sale of intox- 
icants. Then, noticing that the old squire 
looked puzzled, Barrett came more directly to 
the point. “Are you engaged in making and 
selling a patent medicine called the Old 
Squire’s Tonic?” he asked. 

“Why, yes. I suppose I am. At least I am in 
partnership with a man named Califf over in 
New Hampshire, who is making such a medi- 
cine; I furnish the herbs for it.” 

“Does the medicine contain an intoxicant?” 
Farrington asked. 

“No, sir; not a drop,” the old squire replied 
positively. “It is expressly stipulated in my 
agreement with Dr. Califf that no alcohol 
shall be put into it.” 

The county attorney glanced at the sheriff, 
who seemed to be a good deal amused, as the 
others were also. One of them went out to 
their carriage and brought in two bottles of 
the tonic. “Is this the medicine you make?” 
the sheriff asked. 

“Tt looks like it,” replied the old squire. “It 
is our label, and the bottles resemble ours. 
Yes, there’s the name blown in the glass.” 

“And you are not aware that these bottles 
contain an intoxicant ?” Farrington asked. 

“T am aware of nothing of the sort,” the 
old squire said with some heat. 

One of the men then produced a corkscrew 
and, withdrawing the cork from one of the 
bottles, poured part of the contents into a 
glass. The sheriff then tasted the liquid and 
asked the old squire to do so. In fact they all 
tasted it. 

“Strong stuff, isn’t it?” said Farrington. 

“It certainly contains alcohol,” the old 
squire admitted. “I can’t account for it!” he 
exclaimed and, going to a cupboard, brought 
out one of the bottles that Dr. Califf had sent 
us as samples. 

When it was opened and everyone had 
tasted in turn they all agreed that the stuff 
was quite a different thing and apparently 
had no alcohol whatsoever in it. Then the 
visitors looked at the old squire and laughed. 

“There isn’t much doubt that your partner 
Califf is a rogue,” the sheriff remarked. “In 
fact we know he is one. For two years now he 
has been making trips over the line from New 
Hampshire into the border towns of this 
state, selling two kinds of this tonic. One 
kind, like this sample bottle he sent you, is for 
his temperance customers, but the other kind 
is for those who like something stronger. The 
bottles seem to be the same, but the contents 
of the second kind is more than half whiskey. 
It is a rousing old tonic and no doubt has sold 
fast. We’ve been trying to catch him for some 
time,” Barrett added, laughing. “But-for the 
last six months he has been coming over 
mainly at night and has been leaving his 
medicine with certain confederates, who dis- 
tribute it on the quiet.” 

The old squire was astonished, painfully as- 
tonished. Out in the kitchen too Grandmother 
Ruth had overheard enough to fill her with 
dismay and indignation. She sat down by a 
window and fanned herself vigorously with- 
out speaking. 

Our disturbing visitors took leave pres- 
ently, but cordially shook hands with the old 
squire as they went away. “The law may have 
to take its course in this matter,” the county 
attorney said, “but I assure you, squire, that 
the proceedings, if there are any, will be 
merely formal so far as you are concerned. 
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We are satisfied that you are guiltless of any 
intent to evade the law. But if you will allow 
me to advise you, I should say get rid of that 
partner of yours as soon as possible.” 

“You may be sure I will,” the old squire 
replied earnestly. “I am greatly to blame; I 
ought to have kept better posted on what he 
was doing.” 

We were all very quiet at table after they 
had gone. A sense of disgrace oppressed the 
entire family. Once Grandmother Ruth burst 
forth in wrath against Dr. Califf. “I never 


SMITH - 
BUCK PRIVATE 


“CCXERGEANT McGEE, you and Private 
S Smith be ready in half an hour to ac- 
company me on a reconnoitring trip.” 
Lieutenant Bradford, who had just spoken, 
had recently been transferred from Jefferson 
Barracks to D Company, which was on 
guard duty on the Mexican border. Con- 
sequently Sergeant McGee forgave him the 
poor choice he made of a private to accom- 
pany them. “I believe,” suggested the ser- 
geant, “Private Huntly, Keen or McCrosky 
would be better than Smith, sir.” 

“One is as good as another for the trip. 
Smith will do.” 

“Yes, sir.’ McGee saluted, about faced and 
left the tent. 

“Smith, buck private, chief of the bone- 
heads,” growled the sergeant as he went 
toward the corral. “Anyone but that bird! 
Well, K. P. and fatigue probably do become 
monotonous.” 

Though Smith was not the only buck 
private in the company, he was the only 
one who excited the scorn of the other men. 
Ten months in the army had not improved 
his salute, and, moreover, he would spoil 
the alignment of any company front; his 
corporal always herded him in one of the 
inside positions of the rear rank to keep 
him within bounds. Naturally, Smith’s drill- 
ing hours had been few, and his days on 
“kitchen police” and fatigue had been many. 
But, though his name appeared on the 
bulletin board day after day for this or that 
disagreeable task, he took his punishment 
without a murmur. So far as fatigue and 
“kitchen police” were concerned, the other 
members of the company had come to feel 
that he -was indispensable—a circumstance 
that accounts for the reflections of Sergeant 
McGee. 

McGee was a regular of the old school. 
Senior in point of years over many officers 
and with a “pay day” that netted him a neat 
sum because of many reénlistments, he was 
in his way an autocrat; to have Lieutenant 
Bradford disregard his suggestion about the 
third member of the detail brought out all 
his “hard-boiled” characteristics. Before the 
corral sergeant had the three horses saddled 
he wished that McGee were in the Fiji 
Islands. As for Private Smith, he was burn- 
ing under several caustic reprimands that 
had been quite uncalled for. 

For many months marauding bands of 
Yaquis had been making life hazardous 
and personal property uncertain on the Mex- 
ican border from Nogales westward. In the 
past week bandits who showed no mercy 
had burned and pillaged several isolated 
ranches within thirty miles of company 
headquarters. And now Lieutenant Bradford 
had been ordered to make a hurried recon- 
hoitring trip westward with a view to deter- 
mining the best places for posting guards. 

For several hours the three trailed on in 
the glaring sun; Lieutenant Bradford was in 
the lead; McGee was on his left, and Smith 
was following at a _ respectful distance. 
Though it lacked two hours of noon, the 
heat waves distorted the landscape and ob- 
scured the distant hills. The country was 
touch and cut with numerous arroyos cov- 
ered with mesquite through which California 
quail scurried at their approach. Here and 
there many-colored lizards blinked from hot 
rocks and burning sand. 

Sergeant McGee took no interest in the 
trip. He was decidedly peevish, and his 
answers to Lieutenant Bradford’s occasional 
questions were curt, though not curt enough 
to provoke a reprimand. And because he was 
Peevish he rode with less care; once his 
horse stumbled in going over the lava rocks 
of an arroyo bank, and as he jumped to 
Save himself his automatic flew out of its 
holster on the rocks. Unfortunately, the 
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liked his looks!” she exclaimed. “I knew he 
was a hypocrite when he lectured at the 
schoolhouse!” 

“If you really knew that, Ruth, you ought 
to have told me at the time,” the old squire 
remarked soberly. “He has deceived me com- 
pletely.” 

The old gentleman set off for New Hamp- 
shire the next morning to find his crafty part- 
ner. Addison went with him, and they em- 
ployed a lawyer to accompany them and give 
advice on such legal questions as might arise. 


At Manchester they had some difficulty in 
finding Dr. Califf’s “laboratory,” as he called 
the obscure building where he manufactured 
the “tonic.”” When they did finally find him 
the old squire lost no time in serving notice 
on him that the partnership was dissolved, 
and, furthermore, that he was not to use the 
label. Addison told us afterwards that the old 
squire gave the doctor a very plain talk. 

No more tonic—of either kind—was made 
at Manchester; but we were informed sub- 
sequently that Dr. Califf made and sold a 




















mechanism was injured, but he had no 
scruples about exchanging pistols with Smith. 

For Smith the trip was a pleasure jaunt. 
The sun poured unmercifully down upon 
him. with little effect on his disposition, for 
he was thankful for the change in his monot- 
onous existence, even though he must be 
constantly within range of the sergeant’s 
scorn. The distant purple sky line, the 
rugged, distorted arroyos with their treach- 
erous lava rocks, the blinking lizards and the 
tearing cactuses struck a responsive chord in 
him. Once, on looking back, he had seen 
moving objects’ in the distance and had 
called the lieutenant’s and the sergeant’s 
attention to them. In the last half hour he 
had noticed the objects several times, but 
after what the sergeant and the lieutenant 
too had said he was discreet enough not to 
mention the subject again. Perhaps his “fool 
eyes” had been deceived by the shimmering 
heat waves and it was just some giant 
yuccas that he had seen. 

Dropping into an arroyo, they traveled 
along its course for a quarter of a mile, but 
the going was so difficult that Lieutenant 
Bradford called a halt in the shelter of a 
dense mesquite thicket. “Smith,” he said, 
“you stay with the horses, and McGee and I 
will walk down this arroyo and see what 
it looks like at the boundary line.” 

Squatting in the torrid shade of the mes- 
quite, Smith smiled and watched the two 
men appear and disappear as they made their 
way slowly among the rocks and brush of 
the arroyo. 

Suddenly with as little warning as a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky a rifle shot vibrated 
through the heated air of the arroyo. Smith 
saw Sergeant McGee, who was crawling over 
a rock ledge a quarter of a mile off, pitch 
forward out of sight. Several more shots 
sang from the east side of the arroyo. Only 
a single answering shot came from the direc- 
tion of Bradford and McGee. 

Peering through the shielding mesquite, 
Smith scanned the top of the bank to find 
the enemy. Then another shot rang out, and 
he saw the heads of two Yaquis protruding 
over the bank at a place where it dropped 
away perpendicularly for perhaps fifteen 
feet and then continued at a sharp angle to 
the bottom of the arroyo. His fear that 
Bradford and McGee had been killed was 
soon allayed, for the Yaquis continued to 


DRAWINGS BY ROONEY THOMSON 


The fellow clutched wildly for a hold to stay himself 


keep up an intermittent firing. His com- 
panions had probably taken refuge behind a 
big boulder, but because they fired no an- 
swering shots he was sure that they must 
be wounded. 

Sergeant McGee, nursing a crippled right 
shoulder and cramped with Lieutenant Brad- 
ford behind a rock where the slightest move- 
ment drew a shot from the bank, vented his 
spleen on the fates that had left only Smith 
to offer assistance. No doubt the fellow was 
crawling like a snake to safety! 

Sergeant McGee was partly right. Smith, 
chief of the bone-heads, armed only with the 
sergeant’s broken automatic, was crawling 
like a snake, but not to safety. Fully re- 
alizing the gravity of the situation and that 
he alone was there to act and must act before 
the Yaquis took a notion to seek a more 
advantageous position, he had decided on a 
bold plan. Dragging himself along the blister- 
ing ground back the way they had come, 
taking great care to keep his movements 
concealed as well as possible by brush and 
rock, he turned at the first wash on the 
east side of the arroyo and on his hands and 
knees went up it to the plateau. There the 
wash was only a few feet wide and was 
scarcely deep enough to conceal his prone 
body. For perhaps two hundred yards the 
depression led diagonally as he wished to 
go and then turned off into the desert. 

At the turn Smith peered cautiously over 
the ground and got his first good view of the 
two Yaqui bandits. They were lying flat on 
the ground at the edge of the arroyo; each 
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thoroughwort “elixir,” which he called the 
Old Doctor’s Tonic, at Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania. It was probably one of those patent 
medicines, once so common, that depended 
largely on alcohol for their popularity. 

Altogether the old squire spent more than 
three hundred dollars to clear himself from 
his unwise partnership. I may add that this 
awkward happening by no means impaired 
the old gentleman’s faith in his tonic, as made 
in the home kitchen. He went on taking it 
every spring to the end of his long life. 


C6y Harold T. 
Chesbrough 


had a rifle, and each was intently watching 
the rock behind which the two Americans 
were crouching. He must leave the wash 
now, and the real hazard of his undertaking 
would begin. Should one of the bandits 
glance back and spy him, he would never 
rise again. 

Quickly yet cautiously he crawled forward. 
Little by little the distance lessened, and 
still the Yaquis continued their vigilant 
watch and spasmodic firing. The private shut 
and opened his eyes. The heat and the glare 
so close to the ground were almost unbear- 
able. Things were whirling; they turned al- 
ternatingly black and red before him. He 
seemed to be suffocating. 

He fought off the faintness. He thought of 
his uniform and of what it meant. He was, 
it is true, poor in the technical details of 
soldiering, but still he could be a good soldier. 
“Squads right” or “right dress” had nothing 
to do with the present situation. His duty 
was to keep on. He’d do it! , 

He continued to crawl. There were fifteen 
feet between him and the bandits. Now there 
were twelve, now eleven. Another drag of 
his legs, a pull of his arms and the distance 
was ten feet. He became suddenly rigid. 
One of the Yaquis had turned to ease his 
position, and his eyes had met those of the 
private. 

With a wild howl the Yaqui sprang to his 
feet and whirled toward Smith with the 
agility of a cat. But Smith was quick too. 
Back went his right hand; forward it swept, 
and the heavy army automatic hurtled 
through the air and struck the Yaqui square 
on the forehead. The man dropped and lay 
motionless. By that time the other bandit 
was up, but before he could swing his rifle 
into position Smith’s arms closed round him, 
and, struggling desperately, the two fell at 
the brink of the arroyo. 

With wonderful dexterity the Yaqui twice 
broke loose from the private, only to be 
grasped again before he could roll out of 
reach to his rifle. Then the cunning Indian 
saw his chance. Drawing up his feet against 
the soldier’s stomach, he pushed with all his 
strength. Smith, struggling on the rim of the 
arroyo, felt the edge crumble. He flung out 
his legs but could not keep on the level 
ground. The thought of dropping fifteen feet 
to the sloping side did not scare him; but 
he didn’t like the idea of being punctured 
with bullets like a tin can as he rolled to 
the bottom. 

Foiling the Yaqui’s final attempt to free 
himself, Smith hung down with his back 
against the wall; his arms were still round 
his adversary’s neck and left shoulder in a 
viselike grip. A shout of encouragement came 
from the arroyo. He clenched his teeth. To 
climb back was impossible; to drop was easy. 
But he must have company when he dropped. 

The weight of his body was pulling the 
bandit’s chest hard against the edge of the 
bank. The Yaqui’s breath was coming in 
quick gasps against his upturned, sweating 
face. He felt his fingers slowly slipping. He 
could not possibly hang to the man ten 
seconds longer. If he could only turn enough 
to brace his feet against the bank! 

Staking all on one last exhausting effort, 
he twisted his body sidewise, drew up his 
knees and, planting his feet against the bank, 
pushed outward. The Yaqui’s body slipped 
over the edge. The fellow clutched wildly 
for a hold to stay himself, but he was too 
late. The next moment, accompanied by a 
small avalanche of sand and stones, they 
dropped and rolled to the bottom, still locked 
in each other’s grasp. 

Lieutenant Bradford speedily relieved Smith 
of his captive, and Sergeant McGee, in spite 
of a throbbing shoulder, helped him to his 
feet as if he were his brother. “Smith, buck 
private,” was a person of the past. 
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The undulating sandy distances of the desert 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MAN WHO BLUSTERS is merely 
betraying his lack of force. 


Perhaps you lost the Trout, but why 
regret it? 

You Hooked and Played it, though 
you didn’t Net it. 


“WORRY,” says a recent book on nerves, 
“is a complete circle of inefficient thought 
whirling round a pivot of fear.” 


THE CONSOLING THING about taxes in 
America is that they might be worse. In 
terms of American money the income tax in 
England amounts to $56 on $1250; $253 on 
$2500; $815 on $5000 and $1940 on $10,000. 


JAPANESE HOUSEWIVES are said to be 
greatly interested in an exhibition of Amer- 
ican kitchen utensils at the Agriculture and 
Commerce Building in Tokyo. Magazines in 
Japan, like ours in America, give many pages 
to explaining practical methods of house- 
keeping. 


BELOW A TEMPERATURE of forty de- 
grees the clothes moth loses its vitality and 
ceases to feed upon furs, woolens, and so 
forth. Unless some other safe method of 
storage is at hand during the summer months, 
cold storage for valuable winter wraps is a 
true economy. 


GENERAL WOOD has proposed to the 
Philippine legislature a new port on the 
Pacific coast of the island of Luzon. The 
chosen site is at Hondagua, about ten miles 
beyond Gumaca, which is already connected 
by rail with Manila. Such a port would 
somewhat reduce the cost of transport for 
Philippine products coming to the United 
States. 


EXPERIMENTERS AT McCOOK FIELD, 
near Dayton, Ohio, dispersed clouds and pre- 
cipitated the moisture that they contained 
by scattering electrically charged sand above 
them. The object was not to make rain, but 
to clear the air of mist above the flying field. 
Usually the moisture evaporated before it 
reached the earth, but the rapidity with 
which the clouds disappeared when the sand 
struck them was astonishing. 


THE PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
plans to make peanuts as much of a grocery 
staple as any of the cereals. Under the pro- 
posed method of merchandising the associa- 
tion will shell, clean and grade peanuts and 
pack them uniformly in one-pound cartons, 
which will be distributed through the regular 
channels of the grocery business. The house- 
wife will be told how to roast peanuts per- 
fectly in the kitchen oven and how to use 
them in a variety of ways. A pound of nut 
meats will cost about twenty-five cents. 


ONLY TWO YEARS AGO it was said that 
the supply of wool was so great that not 
another sheep need be sheared for two years, 
but now there is a growing shortage of wool 
just as there is of cotton. One explanation 
of the increased demand for wool is that the 
Asiatic peoples now want woolen garments 
rather than the garments of coarse cotton 
with which they were once satisfied. Possibly 
the shortage is temporary. The clip in the 
United States this spring should be consider- 
ably larger than that of last year, for reports 
indicate that the number of sheep has in- 
creased. 


THE PRINCIPAL FOOD of the French 
people is bread. In an exceptional year 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


France raises nearly enough wheat to supply 
its needs, but after a mediocre harvest like 
that of 1922, it has to import large quan- 
tities from abroad. On account of the rate 
of exchange France in 1922 had to pay sev- 
enty francs abroad for an amount of wheat 
that was worth only twenty-five francs at 
home. An agricultural congress at Paris re- 
cently organized a campaign to enable France 
and its colonies to raise all the wheat it 
will need after 1923. The campaign will urge 
not so much increased acreage as better meth- 
ods, better seed and better fertilizer. 
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FIRST STEPS TOWARD INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE 


NDUSTRIAL peace—that is, peace among 

[ineustra groups—is certainly as desir- 
able as peace among nations. Industrial 

wars, like class wars, are not only destruc- 
tive but arouse baser passions and deeper 
hatreds even than international wars. Every 
patriotic citizen and everyone who wishes 
well to humanity must be deeply interested 
in the problem of preserving industrial peace. 

One of the most potent causes of war 
between groups, whether they are territorial 
or industrial groups, is ignorance of each 
other. When the citizens of one country, or 
of one region of the same country, get false 
ideas regarding the citizens of another coun- 
try or another region, their minds become a 
fertile soil for the germination of the seeds 
of hostility. Ignorance on the part of people 
in one part of the world regarding the 
people of another part leads to misunder- 
standing, suspicion, contempt and, in case 
of a conflict of interest, to open hatred or 
to active war. Conversely, one of the surest 
ways to peace is to get people of different 
groups acquainted with one another. It is 
hard to hate an intimate acquaintance; at 
least it takes something more tangible than 
an imaginary grievance to cause an outbreak 
of open hostility toward him. The remark 
applies to industrial as well as to territorial 
groups. 

Personal acquaintance is not the only kind 
of knowledge needed to insure peace among 
groups. A clear understanding on the part of 
each group of the purposes, methods and 
functions of the other is even more impor- 
tant. That is especially true of industrial 
groups. False ideas on the part of one group 
about the business methods or the economic 
functions of another group are pretty certain 
to breed hostility or, in extreme cases, open 
war. Take the case of the so-called middle- 
man as an example. If he performs no useful 
function at all, but only keeps control of the 
channel through which goods pass from 
producers to consumers, levying a heavy 
toll, and by just so much increasing the 
amount the consumer has to pay or reducing 
by just so much the amount that the pro- 
ducer gets, clearly he should be eliminated. 
If producers or consumers believe that of 
him, they must be expected to make war on 
him. But if they think wrongly, their war 
will be obviously unjust, and they would not 
only fail to exterminate the middleman but 
by their unjust attacks would provoke coun- 
ter attacks, and there would be class war. 
If middlemen, as is the case, perform a most 
useful and necessary function, and if pro- 
ducers and consumers clearly see that they 
do, their hostility, even if there were any, 
could hardly be so bitter as to cause a 
war of extermination. There might be a ques- 
tion whether this or that middleman were 
getting more than his services were worth, 
but that doubt could hardly be the basis of 
an attack upon middlemen as a class. In 
short, class war could not exist where there 
was that sort of clear thinking. 

The case of the capitalist furnishes another 
illustration. If capitalists are parasites, per- 
forming no useful function but merely tak- 
ing toll of industry and living on what right- 
fully belongs to the laborer, they should of 
course be eliminated as capitalists. If laborers 
believe that of them, they must be expected 
to wage a war of extermination. If they 
think wrongly, they will be doing themselves 
as much harm as they do the capitalists and 
not only will fail to exterminate them but 
will provoke counter attacks. If the cap- 
italists as a class perform a most useful and 
necessary function, contributing at least as 
much to production as they get out of it, 
which happens to be the case, the laborers 
would have less rather than more for them- 
selves after they had destroyed the capitalists. 
If laborers understood this clearly, there 
could be no class war. The question would 
still remain whether a particular capitalist 
here and there were not getting more than 


he earned, but individual cases of that kind 
could not be made the basis of a war against 
capitalists as a class any more than that a 
physician here and there is paid more than he 
is worth could be made the basis of an attack 
upon physicians as a class. 

Accurate information and clear thinking 
on problems of this kind will do more than 
anything else for industrial peace. They will 
come from careful and honest study of 
economics by persons who are actuated by a 
sincere desire to know the truth. 


o 9 
HOSPITALITY TO IDEAS 


HE friendly mind is as necessary to the 

peace of the world as the friendly heart. 

An unfriendly mind and a friendly heart 
cannot dwell together in the same person; 
but often, though the heart may be friendly 
enough, the mind is cold—not kindled to 
interest or understanding. Sometimes the 
lack of interest or understanding arises from 
mental incapacity, and then it cannot be 
corrected; more often it comes from a habit 
of closing the door against certain subjects, 
or modes of thought, or ideas that are un- 
familiar. 

Nothing could be more pernicious than to 
advocate hospitality to bad ideas, false doc- 
trines, evil sentiments. It would have been 
far better for the world if fewer people had 
been hospitable to the ideas of militarism in 
Germany and to the theories of Bolshevism 
in Russia. But in fact the people who 
were hospitable to those ideas had become, 
through training or through ignorance, of 
an inhospitable disposition mentally. Any 
supposition, argument or assertion that sup- 
ported the prepossession already implanted 
in them they welcomed; every idea that was 
antagonistic to that prepossession they re- 
jected. 

Most Americans know that their hearts 
are friendly. They think that because they 
welcome enthusiastically and advocate with 
fervor certain ideas that seem liberal their 
minds are friendly too. But from the very 
enthusiasm of the welcome is likely to ensue 
indifference to ‘the claims of other ideas that 
may be no less important and worthy than 
those which receive special hospitality and 
honor. In our zeal to make the world a 
better place to live in we must not be un- 
willing to consider whether our conception 
of an improved world is really sounder than 
our neighbor’s—which may be quite different. 
The best progress is made when people who 
are equally earnest and devoted codperate 
to bring about the reforms that they agree 
are needed instead of antagonizing one an- 
other in individual efforts to attain ends that 
are irreconcilable. 


o 9 


THE EXPANDING DESERTS 


E learn from the Cairo correspondent 

of the London Times that the Egyp- 

tians are a good deal concerned over 
the diminishing floods of the Nile. In spite 
of the great dam at Assuan, which now 
covers with water the beautiful ruined tem- 
ples at Philz, the summer supply of water 
for irrigation is almost always insufficient. 
The rice crops in lower Egypt have failed for 
several years in succession. Accordingly a 
commission of engineers is proposed to visit 


.the great African lakes in which the Nile 


finds its source and see whether any works 
in that region can be undertaken with a 
probability of increasing the flow of the river 
in its lower courses. 

Climatologists are not hopeful on that 
point. It is of course a fact that under Brit- 
ish government agriculture has widely ex- 
panded in Egypt, so that larger demands 
are made upon the Nile than in earlier times. 
But it is not probable that the present needs 
are as great as they were three or four thou- 
sand years ago, when Egypt was the fore- 
most civilized state in the world. As a matter 
of fact there is probably less water in the 
Nile than there was then, and less than there 
was even a hundred or two hundred years ago. 
There is every evidence that the great desert 
belt that extends across Africa and Asia at or 
a little above the tropic of Cancer is grow- 
ing larger and drier. The Syrian Desert, which 
is now an utter waste, was crowded with 
cities and full of cultivated fields only two 
or three thousand years ago. Mesopotamia 
and Persia, ancient seats of civilization, could 
hardly have risen so high if their climate 
then had been what it is now. There are 
plenty of evidences that the Sahara and 
the Libyan Desert have encroached on the 
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fertile lands of North Africa and of the 
Sudan. The old “granary of Rome” in Tunis 
is now largely an arid waste. It is not sur- 
prising if the Nile draws less water than it 
used to from its tributaries in the Sudan 
and loses more than it used to by evapora- 
tion. 

Most geographers agree that the deserts 
are growing at present. Some believe that 
it is only an inevitable step in the drying 
up of the earth and expect the process to 
go on forever, though perhaps with occa- 
sional remissions. Other scholars say that 
there is evidence of an extraordinary amount 
of fluctuation in the climate of the world; 
that there have been much drier periods 
than ours, as well as much rainier ones; and 
that the widening of the northern desert 
band is only a phase in a long-time move- 
ment of climate from wet to dry and back 
again. But as these secular movements are 
extremely slow, often taking many thousands 
of years to complete their swing, none of us 
now living will be here long enough to know 
which theory is the right one. 


o ¢9 
RUSSIA, GERMANY AND TURKEY 


HE réle of the present Russian govern- 

ment is that of a fisher in troubled 

waters. The waters are troubled enough 
surely, and if in the disturbance any prof- 
itable fish come to the surface Russia means 
to infold them in its net. How much of its 
hopeful activity is the fruit of a still sur- 
viving dream of a world revolution of the 
proletariat and how much is the result of an 
unconscious or subconscious striving of the 
national will to power it is hard to say. So 
also is it hard to say what will be the imme- 
diate effect on events in Central Europe and 
the Near East. In the long view, however, 
it is certain, if pursued with even moderate 
ability, to make Russia the determining in- 
fluence in European politics. 

The continual crumbling of the good un- 
derstanding that has bound Great Britain and 
France together for almost twenty years has 
given the Russians their opportunity. If, as 
sometimes seems likely, the entente goes ut- 
terly to pieces, there will be no power strong 
enough long to resist the combination that 
is the logical result of the situation in the 
East of Europe. Germany is turning more 
and more to Russia. The ultra Socialists 
have long regarded a Russian alliance as 
essential to the achievement of their desires. 
The conservative and financial classes have 
entertained a dream of a different sort, in 
which technical and military Germany was 
to exploit and direct the vast energies of 
Russia. Their enthusiasm cooled somewhat 
as the Bolshevist government strengthened 
its hold on Russia, but the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, with its threat of com- 
plete industrial collapse for Germany, has 
made: them desperate. Any support looks 
hopeful to them now. As soon as they find 
that neither Great Britain nor the United 
States is likely to interfere with the French 
by force they will turn to Russia, the only 
other possible source of help. Herr Stinnes 
has already warned the world that a Russo- 
German understanding is inevitable if things 
go on as they are going. 

So, too, the unsatisfactory outcome at 
Lausanne helped the Russians. They are not 
natural allies of the Turks, but if Turkey 
is to defy Western Europe it must have 
help, and there is none that is to be had 
for the asking except at Moscow. The Rus- 
sians have also played a useful part in offer- 
ing homes in the lower Volga Valley for 
all the harassed Armenians. There are only 
a few hundred thousand Armenians left in 
their old homeland, and if they accept the 
Russian offer they must definitely give up 
the idea of a revived and independent na- 
tionality. But Russia promises them at least 
the relief from torture and extermination 
that the Western powers apparently cannot 
give them; and it has earned whatever grati- 
tude such a promise deserves. 

The structure of the present Russian gov- 
ernment and the ideals of policy that its 
leaders profess are so different from those 
of any previous Russian government that it 
is hard to predict what turns its diplomacy 
will take or what terms it will make with 
the nations that for one reason or another 
are being drawn into its field of attraction. 
But with Russia, Germany and Turkey 1n 
alliance no one can foresee any long or pros- 
perous career for the succession of little states 
that stretch in a long line from the A°gean 
to the Gulf of Finland. If they go, the means 
by which the French hoped to control the 
German menace go too; and with Great 
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Britain no longer sympathetic France will 
face a gloomy future. When we are tempted 
to criticize the wisdom of the French policy 
let us remember that in our comparative 
security we, the unquestioned great power 
of the two American continents, cannot 
easily comprehend the state of mind that 
such a situation as that of Frarice engenders. 
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Prof. C. T. Brues 


who contributes to The Companion 
next week a fascinating article on 


Insects as an Economic 
Force 


is a zodlogist who lectures on eco- 
nomic entomology at the Bussey In- 
stitution —a school that teaches the 
principles underlying the practical 
application of zodlogy and botany to 
human welfare. He is the author 
of various works on entomology, one 
of which, Insects and Human Wel-: 
fare, is the standard work on the 
subject. 











CURRENT EVENTS 


N response to President Harding’s appeal for 

early action on the proposal for funding 
the British debt the House of Representa- 
tives passed the debt-funding bill, which 
agrees to the terms accepted by Great Brit- 
ain for the payment of its debt to this 
country in sixty-two years. Congressional 
approval was virtually completed when the 
Senate passed it, though with a provision 
that settlements with other debtor nations 
than Great Britain must be sanctioned by 
Congress instead of the President. 
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HE Senate passed the resolution for an 

amendment to the Constitution providing 
that the terms of President and Vice Presi- 
dent should begin on the third Monday in 
January following their election and that the 
terms of Senators and Representatives should 
begin on the first Monday in January after 
their election. ° 


FLOATING weather bureau to assist in 

protecting lives and property at sea is 
likely to be established through the codp- 
eration of France and the United States. 
Major Bowie, the chief forecaster of the 
United States Weather Bureau, accompanied 
by French meteorologists, sailed from New 
Orleans on a French merchant marine train- 
ing ship, bound for Antwerp. During the 
voyage, which was to take about twenty 
days, the ship was to send radio forecasts 
twice daily. In Paris and London Major 
Bowie will attend conferences for increasing 
pod safety of navigation by means of fore- 
casts. 

eg 


LTHOUGH no official announcement had 
been made, it was reported that President 
Harding had approved a plan for reorganiz- 
ing governmental departments and bureaus, 
one effect of which will be to combine the 
War and Navy Departments in a single port- 
folio designated as the Department of De- 
fense. Other provisions are to be for the 
establishment of a new Department of Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare, the transfer of the 
cutter service of the Coast Guard from the 
Treasury to the Department of Defense, the 
consolidation of the Coast Guard Academy 
at New London, Connecticut, with the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, and the 
transfer of the coast-patrol and life-saving 
Services to the Department of Commerce. 


oS 


ie the Ruhr the French and Belgians have 
begun to employ more drastic measures to 
bring the people to terms. The two govern- 
ments have announced that no further visits 
to the Ruhr territory by members of the 
Berlin government or of the governments of 
the various German states will be permitted. 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


The measure is the result of Chancellor Cu- 
no’s visit to the Ruhr for the purpose of 
stiffening German resistance. At Gelsenkirchen 
a clash occurred between the French military 
and the German police, with casualties on both 
sides. Immediately the French levied on the 
town a fine of one hundred million marks. In 
Essen the Germans tried to put into effect a 
general boycott against the French, who re- 
taliated by taking possession of the hotels 
and closing them to all Germans. The barrier 
cutting off the Ruhr and the Rhineland from 
the rest of the world was made complete; 
nothing can be moved out of that territory 
without French and Belgian consent. English 
opinion, which has been generally unfavor- 
able to the French experiment in the Ruhr, 
was expressed by Mr. Bonar Law in his 
speech at the opening of Parliament. He 
feared that the only result of the French 
occupation would be to intensify the bitter- 
ness of the German nation. On the other 
hand, General Degoutte, commanding the 
army of occupation, declared that, if France 
had not acted as it has done, Germany would 
have made war upon France within two 
years and that at least that danger had been 
averted. e 


HE Turks, after striking a belligerent 

attitude and finding that it intimidated 
neither the British nor the French, decided 
to adopt a conciliatory tone. They first de- 
manded that the allied warships should leave 
Smyrna at once. Upon the refusal of the Al- 
lies to withdraw, the Turks extended the time 
limit by twenty-four hours. Then, as the 
Allies continued unmoved, the Turkish com- 
mandant at Smyrna notified the French and 
British admirals that they might remain until 
the issue was settled by diplomatic methods. 
The unity of the French and British obvi- 
ously was disconcerting to the Turks, and it 
seems probable that they will seek a resump- 
tion of peace negotiations. 


So 


HE campaign of terrorism by De Valera’s 

“republicans” continued unabated in Ire- 
land; Dr. O’Higgins, father of the Free State 
minister of home affairs and one of the 
oldest and most respected medical officers in 
the country, was murdered in his house by an 
armed band. Cardinal Logue in his Lenten 
pastoral denounced those who put firearms 
into the hands of mere schoolboys and who, 
playing upon their false and immature no- 
tions of patriotism, sent them to commit 
crime. ° 


ORD ROBERT CECIL proposed to the 
League of Nations at Geneva a treaty of 
mutual guaranties, providing for an interna- 
tional military force to be used against any 
state that assumes the réle of an aggressor. 
The proposal provoked violent debate ; finally 
Lord Robert’s compromise suggestion that it 
be referred to the Military Committee of the 
League for an opinion and that it come again 
before the Disarmament Committee in June 
was adopted. ° 


ia newest justice of the Supreme Court 
is Mr. E. T. Sanford, who has been for a 
number of years a judge of the Federal court 
for eastern and middle Tennessee. He has 
made an excellent reputation on the circuit 
bench, and no one opposed his being con- 
firmed. Justice Sanford is a Republican. 
It is curious that the two justices of the 
Supreme Court who represent the South both 
come from the State of Tennessee. Justice 
McReynolds is the other one. 
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“HE opening of the sealed chamber of the 
tomb of Tutenkhamun disclosed a huge 
wooden box with a curved top, twelve feet 
wide and twelve feet high and about sixteen 
feet long, the walls of which were covered 
with beaten gold, inlaid with blue faience, 
and adorned with religious texts and symbols 
of the dead. The doors of this catafalque led 
to yet another sealed chamber, similarly or- 
namented. Opening from the hall in which 
the great mausoleum was inclosed was a store 
chamber; at the entrance stood the jackal 
god Anubis in black and gold. Within this 
chamber was another carved and gilded 
shrine, protected by the figures of goddesses 
and containing the four Canopic jars in which 
had been placed the viscera of the king. Also 
there were numerous boxes, all sealed, some 
of them wonderful works of art finely inlaid 
with ivory and ebony, a chariot, and alabas- 
ter jars of priceless value. The opening of the 
tomb is generally recognized as the greatest 
event in the whole history of archzology. 











Remember Them 


When you order oats 
They want this extra flavor 


The oat is the food of foods. 


It supplies 16 needed ele- 
ments. 


Remember the children who 
need oats most, and whom you 
wish to please. 

It is almost a complete food. 


It contains all the bodily 
minerals. 


Oats differ as much as melons. 


Nature lavishes on some a. 
finer flavor than she gives to 


any other grain. Children who get oats in 


plenty do not suffer malnutri- 


And some she stints. tion, as millions of others do. 


That’s why millions of oat 
lovers send from 50 countries 
to get Quaker Oats for children. 


So wise mothers everywhere, 
wanting children to love oats, 
insist on this super-flavor. 


Quaker 
Oats 


30 pounds yield 
only 10 


This brand is flaked from 
queen grains only — just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. None 
of the puny grains, under-ripe 
and insipid, go into Quaker 
Oats. 

A bushel of choice oats yields 
only ten pounds of these deli- 
cious flakes. 


Yet these selected, luscious 
oats cost but one-half cent per 
dish. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR LEARNED 
THE ROBIN LANGUAGE 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


NE morning, early, early, when the 
QO Three Bears were sound asleep a 

mother robin looked in at their open 
window and laughed at them. To be sure it 
was not a polite thing to do. If Father Bear 
chose to wear a nightcap and if Mother 
Bear wore one too, tied under her chin, that 
was their own business. But they did look 
funny, and Father Bear was snoring queer, 
rough-sounding snores. Mother Bear was 
snoring too, rather pleasant-sounding snores. 
Little Bear didn’t snore; he was breathing 
softly and smiling in his sleep. 

Mother Robin felt kindly toward that 
Little Bear, even though he didn’t look or 
act at all like a baby robin. The forest was 
so still that morning that Mother Robin 
could hear the grass growing beside the path 
that led to the gate in front of the Three 
Bears’ little old house; she could even hear 
the buttercups getting ready to hold butter! 

When Mother Robin first looked in at the 
Three Bears sleeping in their three beds she 
laughed softly and said cheerfully to herself: 


“Cheer up, cheer up! 
Cheer up and look at ’em! 
Cheer up and look at ’em!” 


But the longer she looked the harder it 
was to keep from laughing loud and merrily. 
Finally she did laugh, so loud that Father 
Bear dreamed the band was playing and 
Mother Bear dreamed that a summer rain 
was making music on the roof. But Little 
Bear didn’t dream at all; he awoke and sat 
straight up in bed. 

Mother Robin stopped laughing instantly 
and gazed in dismay at Little Bear. “Now 
what have I done!” she remarked so plainly 
that Little Bear understood what she said. 

It happens that ever since Little Bear 
could remember he had wished that he could 
understand the language of birds well enough 
to know everything they talked about. He 
was delighted when he heard Mother Robin 
say, “Now what have I done!” just as plainly 
as that. Up jumped Little Bear. With a hop 
and a skip he reached the window and be- 
gan to sing: 

“Come back, Mother Robin, Mother 
Robin, 
Come back, come back, come back! 
Cheer up and come back! 
Cheer up and come back!” 


He tried to talk as robins do, but the 
robin didn’t come back, and inside of two 
minutes Father Bear and Mother 
Bear were wide awake. The 
morning light grew straightway 
brighter, and it was time for the 
Three Bears to go downstairs and 
get breakfast; so they did. 

Father Bear built the fire and 
put on the kettle. When the 
water was boiling Mother Bear 
made the porridge and stirred it 
and stirred it and stirred it with 
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Said old Mr. Weather with a chuckle and a frown, 
“The poor Earth is parching; I’ll send a helper down,” 


He ordered out a shower, a little fellow, fair, 


With diamonds on his buckles and sparkles in his hair. 


“Your watering pot is ready,” he said. “Now, hurry, lad; 
Go help the dusty. gardens and make the meadows glad.” 


The little shower whimpered, “The children will complain. 
They'll stand beside the window and grumble, ‘Horrid rain!’ 


“Why don’t you send a sunbeam, or even hail or snow? 
The children will be angry; they do dislike me so!” 


Said old Mr. Weather, “I'll let you wait till night, 
But not a moment longer, you silly little sprite.” 


So, faintly in the silence when night was very deep 
And every window darkened and all the land asleep, 
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a wooden spoon until the porridge was 
cooked. Little Bear set the table. That wasn’t 
hard work. All he had to do was to put on 
three bowls—a huge bowl for the huge 
Father Bear, a middle-sized bowl for the 
middle-sized Mother Bear and his own wee 
bow! for himself. Then Mother Bear served 
the porridge, but it was too hot to eat. 

“Let us take a walk while it is cooling,” 
suggested Father Bear. 

So the Three Bears went forth to take a 
walk through the forest that lovely summer 
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morning. Father Bear and Mother Bear went 
along in a slow, funny sort of fashion; but 
Little Bear skipped ahead and turned som- 
ersaults and danced and had a gay good 
time. 

But on the way home, Little Bear moped 
along; he walkéd slip-slide, slip-slide, like 
an old man bear. 

“You must be getting hungry!” Father 
Bear remarked. 

“T am listening to the robins’ talk,” an- 
swered Little Bear. “Sometimes I almost do 
not like robins! They are laughing at us 
now!” 

Sure enough they were. When Father Bear 
and Mother Bear listened for a minute they 
laughed too; so did Little Bear. 

“T think they are making fun of us, just 
the same,” insisted Little Bear, “but I can’t 
understand what they say!” 

Neither could Father Bear understand, nor 
Mother Bear. 

“They must have a joke on us,” Mother 
Bear agreed, “so let’s cheer up and laugh 
with them!” and then the Three Bears 
laughed together. 

When they reached home the porridge was 
neither too hot nor too cold, but just right; 
so they ate breakfast. 

After breakfast Little Bear said, “I shall 

try to learn the robin language!” 
_ It was May, and Mother Robin was build- 
ing a nest in a wild-apple tree under the 
Western Hill. Little Bear went out 
where she was working and most 
politely offered to help. Mother 
Robin laughed at him and said: 


“Clear out! Clear out! 


O you, clear out, clear out, 
clear out!” 


Little Bear laughed too; he knew 
she didn’t mean to send him away. 
Everywhere the robin went that 


The Bashful Shower By Dora Mills 








Tip on the roadway and tap on the leaves, 
Tick on the porch top and tack on the eaves, 


The little shower came stepping as softly as a bird, 
The little shower came creeping, afraid he should be heard. 


Plip in the garden and plop in the dell; 
The roses all awakened; they knew that footstep well. 


A lily cried, “Oh, hurry!” A, pansy nudged a pink; 
The little thirsty bluebells held up their heads to drink. 


The shower was so busy that long he lingered on; 
When the night was over still he had not gone. ‘ 


All the trees were shining, all the grass was green, § 
Every rose was looking like a jeweled queen; 


Children at the window raised a glad refrain: ? 
“Oh,” they cried together, “what a lovely rain!” 
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day, except when she flew high in the air, 
Little Bear went too; and all day long he 
tried and tried to understand her happy lan- 
guage. 

When his mother tucked him into bed at 
moonlighting time he said, “I have learned 
how the robins say, ‘I thank you.’ Mother 
Robin said it over and over today when I 
carried string for her and when I helped her 
dig for worms and when I carried water in 
my little bucket from the deep and rushing 
river to put into a pitcher plant for her to 





drink and make plaster with. Every time I 
helped her in little ways like that she said: 


“ ‘Cheer up, and I thank you! 
Cheer up, and I thank you!’” 


Next day Little Bear didn’t swing in the 
grapevine swing or roll down green hills or 
play any of his usual games; he did nothing 
all day long except study the robin language 
in his own way, which certainly was kind 
and polite. That night he told his mother 
that he had learned how rob- 
ins say, “That was well done.” 

The next day and the next 
day and all the days until 
there were four eggs in the 
robin’s nest, and after that 
until four baby robins stepped 
out of the four eggshells, and 
for days after that, Little 
Bear kept on trying most 
politely to learn the robin 
language. One day he came 
running home before Mother 
Bear called him to supper. ° 

“If it hadn’t been for me,” 
he announced as soon as he 
had enough breath, “the 
darling little robin babies would have been 
eaten up by a cat. It is a good thing I under- 
stand a few words of robin talk! I was over 
in the blackberry patch the other side of 
Stony Brook when I heard Mother Robin 
calling, ‘Cat! Cat! Cat! Cat!’ But it wasn’t a 
cat; it was just a hungry kitten after the 
robin babies. I couldn’t catch the little wild 
thing, for I should have been all scratched 
up, but I scared her so that she went flying 
away from the robins! It is a lucky thing for 
those robin babies that I have learned a little 
of their language!” 

The next day Little Bear came home 
laughing. He said, “Mother Robin thinks I 
am one of her babies, I guess, by the way 
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she acts! Next I know, she will try to put 
a speckled bib on me. She scolded me today 
for playing with the flying squirrels; but th: 
more I know of her ways and the better [ 
understand her language the better I like her, 
even if she does scold. I like all robin folks 
now.” 

It was the day after the baby robins had 
learned to fly that Mother Robin saved 
Little Bear’s life. He was running a reckless 
race with four flying squirrels, and they 
were far ahead. Mother Bear and Father 
Bear happened to be looking out of the up- 
stairs window when they saw the flying 
squirrels going straight toward Firefly Hill 
across the deep ravine. The rustic bridge that 
crossed the ravine had fallen into the river 
seven hundred and seventy feet below; but 
Little Bear didn’t know it; neither did the 
flying squirrels. 

Father Bear and Mother Bear saw the fly- 
ing squirrels run out far on willow branches 
and then make flying leaps across the ravine 
and land safe on the other side. Little Bear 
was running after them as fast as he could 


run. 

“Oh!” cried Mother Bear. “He will think 
the bridge is there as usual, and he won't 
look, and down he'll go to the bottom of 
the ravine and break his neck! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

Just then Mother Robin flew after Little 
Bear, calling in shrill, sharp tones something 
that Mother Bear couldn’t understand; nei- 
ther could Father Bear. 

As she called, other robins came, ten or 
eleven big robins, all shouting the same thing 
Mother Robin shouted and all flying so fast 
that they overtook Little Bear and began to 
beat their wings in his face. 
Little Bear stopped running 
just in time to save himself 
from a headlong plunge down 
the deep ravine into the rush- 
ing river below. 

“What did the robins say?” 


and Father Bear hastened to 
meet Little Bear on his way 
~ home. 

“They said, ‘Stop! Stop! 
Stop!’ and I did!” answered 
Little Bear. After keeping 
still a few seconds he added, 
“T am glad I learned a little 
of the robin language!” 

Next time Little Bear saw Mother Robin 
he bowed low and said merrily: 


“Cheer up, and I thank you! 
Cheer up, and I thank you!” 


The robin laughed merrily too, just the 
way she laughed that morning when she 
looked in at the Three Bears’ bedroom win- 
dow in the early dawn. 
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GOLDTHREAD 


By FLORENCE E. MEIER 


ONG ago, in the days when fairies were not 

afraid to play in the sunlight, there lived 

a little wee fairy called the Tiniest One. 

She was the smallest fairy that lived on the 

earth at that time, and because she was so 

little the other fairies never allowed her to do 

anything. If she started to carry a sunbeam 

to . flower, the other fairies would fly quickly 
to her. 

“Oh, dear little one,” they would cry. “You 
are too tiny to do that. Let us do it.” And 
they would take the sunbeam right out of 
her hand. 

The little fairy thought at first that they 
were all very kind to her, but as day after 
day went by and the other fairies still took all 
her tasks away she became unhappy. 

“IT am so tired,” the Tiniest One whispered 
to a little rosebud one day. “I want some- 
thing to do, something that will make some 
one happy. Why am I such a little fairy that 
I am of no use to anyone at all?” 

“T am little too,” whispered the rosebud. “I 
just sit here on my stem all day long, but I 
am not so unhappy about it as you are.” 

“But you are doing something,” the fairy 


answered, “You are tiny and perfect, and 


asked Mother Bear when she * 
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when people see you they think how wonder- 
ful God is because he can make such a tiny 
thing so perfect. And when you open into a 
blossom everyone will see your golden heart 
and try to make their own hearts as beautiful 
as yours.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked the little 
rosebud, and she sent out more fragrance as 
she glowed on her stem and was more beauti- 
ful than ever. 

“J haven’t even a golden heart,” cried the 
wee little fairy. “My heart is bitter because I 
am toq little to do anything to make anyone 
happy. I wish I could run away somewhere 
and hide from the sun where no one could 
ever see me.” 

A bluebird, singing on the rosebush, heard 
the little wee fairy and said, “Why don’t you 
go down deep into the forest ? There is a tiny 
evergreen plant there that has been weeping 
all day. Perhaps you can make her happy.” 

Then the little wee fairy followed the blue- 
bird down deep into the forest and there, sure 
enough, was a tiny evergreen plant crying 
just as hard as she could cry. “The checker- 
berry and the wintergreen and the partridge 
berry and ever so many of the other plants 
will have berries in winter, but I shall have 
none at all,” she wailed. 

“Oh,” said the little wee fairy as she 
pressed her magic ring, “I wish I could be a 
berry and live on this little plant in winter.” 

Then the bluebird disappeared, and in his 
place stood the queen of all the fairies. “You 
can’t be a berry, Tiniest Fairy,” she said, 
“because you wished awhile ago that you 
could hide forever from the sun and everyone 
else.” 

But, seeing how unhappy the little wee 
fairy and the evergreen plant looked, she 
added, “But I will help you make the little 
evergreen different from all the other ever- 
green plants, and at the same time I will hide 
you from everyone.” ; 

Quick as a wink the queen of the fairies 
changed the Tiniest One into a root of pure 
gold and gave it to the little evergreen plant. 
The evergreen plant stopped crying and hid 
the little root down deep in the ground. 

And ever since, the little evergreen plant 
has been called goldthread because of its 
little golden, threadlike root that is hidden 
down deep in the ground, but the root is very 
bitter, for the evergreen plant and the little 
wee fairy had cried many tears before they 
met each other. 6 


THE INVISIBLE TAIL 


By CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Young Tommy was drawing. Said Dick with 
a laugh, 
“Now, what kind of picture is that?” 
“I should think you would know,” Tommy 
said. “Can’t you see 
With your eyes that it’s Tabby, the cat?” 


“Old Tabby?” Dick answered. “But where is 
her tail? 
It’s a loss she would greatly regret.” 
“My sakes!” Tommy said. “Can’t you wait 
til I’m done? 
The tail’s in the ink bottle yet.” 
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UNCLE PHILIP 


By JEAN YOUNG LEONARD 


ARTHA opened her eyes and suddenly 
sat up in bed. It had come at last! 
Saturday, the twenty-ninth! How she 

had waited and counted the days, just as 
you wait and count the days before Christ- 
mas or your birthday ! Saturday, the twenty- 
ninth! She could see it written in Uncle 
Philip’s big, firm handwriting in the letter 
he had written to her. 

Martha’s shoes and stockings were on in 
a hurry, and she sang happily in answer to 
the bird outside her window, fitting her own 
words to a familiar tune. 

“Uncle Philip is coming,” sang Martha. 

“What cheer!” chorused the bird. 

“Uncle Philip is coming.” 

“What cheer!” 

Maitha opened the bottom drawer of the 
hursery bureau. “Mother, shall I put on 
my red-striped dress?” she asked. 

“No; the blue one,” said Martha’s mother. 

“But, mother, don’t you think I had better 
put on the red one?” begged Martha. 

“No, I think you had better put on the 
blue one.” Martha’s mother smiled a sad 
little smile as she spoke, but Martha was 
so happy that she did not notice it. 

The blue dress it was, then. It didn’t 
Mattcr a great deal, except that Uncle Philip 
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liked her in red. He said it matched the 
apples of her cheeks. 

Martha was the very first person down- 
stairs, and she felt so happy that she ran 
into the kitchen to help with breakfast. 

“Uncle Philip is coming,” she sang as she 
arranged three bowls on a tray. 

And if she had.’t been so busy refilling the 
sugar bowl she would have heard her father 
say, “I’m afraid she'll be very much dis- 
appointed,” to which her mother replied: 

“Yes, she has looked forward to it so.” 

Martha jumped into her chair almost bub- 
bling over with joy. She looked with shining 
eyes from her father behind his morning 
paper to her mother behind the coffeepot 
and asked, “Mother, may I help you to put 
up the lunch for the picnic ?” 

Martha’s mother gave her father his coffee 
before she answered. “We aren’t going to 
have the picnic,” she said. 

“Aren’t going—but, mother, you said when 
Uncle Philip came —” 

“Uncle Philip isn’t coming, Martha,” said 
her father gently. 

Martha laid down her spoon. Uncle Philip 
not coming? A lump rose in her throat. 
Not coming at all? She tried to keep a big 
tear from rolling down her cheek. “I guess 
he’s too busy,” she said, trying to speak as 
cheerfully as she could. 

“Yes, he found it would make him a day 
late for the boat.” 

Martha was very much disappointed, but 
she tried not to let anyone know it. She 
smiled when her father said, “Never mind, 
Martha. We'll have a picnic sometime soon 
anyway, and perhaps we'll see about getting 
that turquoise ring for your birthday.” 

Martha went to the nursery and lay on 
the bed for a long time with her head buried 
in the pillow. She did not mind so much 
about the picnic; it was Uncle Philip that 
mattered, tall, smiling Uncle Philip with eyes 
that twinkled, Uncle Philip who never 
scolded, who told you beautiful stories and 
let you search through his pockets. Uncle 
Philip’s pockets were filled with the most 
interesting things, and in the very bottom 
of the very last pocket you always found 
a surprise. He did not come often. That was 
one of the things that made you look for- 
ward to it so when he did come. And this 
time he was too busy. He would probably 
go to Europe or Australia or some other far- 
away land and stay for a long time, a whole 
year, perhaps. He said that he did not have 
time, but he had promised to come on Sat- 
urday, the twenty-ninth. He had promised 
in the letter he wrote her! And now he was 
not coming after all. 

Just exactly two weeks after Saturday, 
the twenty-ninth, was Martha’s birthday. 
She would have a cake with chocolate icing, 
and perhaps she would get a turquoise ring. 
Ever since Martha was five years old she 
had wanted a turquoise ring. She was almost 
eight now, and her father had said “per- 
haps.” 

But on Saturday morning Martha knew 
that there would be no ring. Her father 
had been too busy to go to the city. She 
felt a little disappointed, but her mother 
had said there would be something else 
just as good. 

That evening when Martha came down- 
stairs dressed for dinner in a starched red- 
striped gingham and a bright red hair rib- 
bon, her mother met her in the hall and 
said, “We have a surprise for you, Martha. 
A big surprise!” Martha’s mother was very 
mysterious. “It’s in the parlor.” 

Martha was trembling with joy and won- 
der and expectancy. She tiptoed to the parlor 
door; she turned the knob; she opened the 
door a tiny crack, then she flung it open 
wide. 

A tall man with gray hair and eyes that 
twinkled was standing by the fire. He 
turned as Martha ran toward him. 

“Uncle Philip!” gasped Martha. 

“So, little puss, you have found me at 
last,” said Uncle Philip as he swung her to 
his shoulder. 

After dinner Martha sat on Uncle Philip’s 
knee and listened as he told over again the 
most delightful of all his delightful stories. 
She even searched through his pockets, and 
in the very bottom of the very deepest 
pocket she found a little turquoise ring. 








MARCH 


By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


Cheeks distended, puff and blow! 
March will not resign 

Till the rainbow bubble, Spring, 
Is blown across the line. 
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Holeproof fasiery 
Women of fashion prefer Holeproof Hosiery because it is beautiful, sheer, 


exquisite. Its reasonable price and long wear are merely additional advantages. 
Leading stores offer Holepr: Hosiery in Silk, Wool, Silk and Wool, 


Silk Faced, and Lust 


le for men, women and children 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ontario 
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Head off that Croup 


with Musterole 


Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get beyond 
control. 

The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. ‘ 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterole penetrates right through 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 

Sold by all druggists, in tubes and 
iars, 35¢ and 65c; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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EVERYBODY CAN HAVE ONE | 


of these beautiful 7 jewel, 10 year guar- 
oo anteed, gold filled Bracelet Watches. 
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ry Velvet Box r 
ABSOLUTELY FREE ‘v2vet 
RUSH your name and i 
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will tell you how you 
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HOME SUPPLY CO. \ 


131 Duane St., Dept. 745 
New York City 











THE PLANTING OF THE TREES 
A Spring and Summer Play for Children 


One of the most popular little plays that The 
Companion has ever printed is The Planting of 
the Trees. The increasing demand for the text 
of the play has made it necessary to issue a 
new reprint. It is now possible to get The 
Planting of the Trees in pamphlet form with 
the musical score and the clever suggestions 
for stage settings and costumes. The cost is 15c. 
Send orders to The Editor of The Children’s Page. 
THE YOUTH 'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 














THROW YOUR VOICE 
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PINES 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Let me stand straight as pines, 

Who bow beneath the wind but always hold 

Their heads up high again and reach their 
arms 

To God unceasingly. With sombre gaze 

They see the world go by. Silent and strong 

They stand, Their very standing is a song. 
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WHAT WE ARE AND WHAT 
WE SHALL BE 


N adoring mother showed her visitor four 
A medals that her son, who was home from 
his first year at college, had won in 
two-mile races. “You cannot imagine how happy 
I was,” she said, smiling at her boy, “when he 
won this little medal in the high-school track 
meet. It meant much more to me than this gold 
medal that he has just brought home from col- 
lege.” 

She was silent for a moment and then con- 
tinued: “When Clement was a little boy he had 
great difficulty in walking; something was wrong 
with his feet. While other boys were running here 
and there at their play it almost broke my heart 
to see my boy sitting round, silent and alone. 
I took him to our family doctor, but he only 
laughed. ‘Oh, the boy’s all right,’ he said; ‘some- 
time he’ll wake up and run like a scared rabbit!’ 

“Well, a year passed without-any marked im- 
provement. I was so worried that I took him to a 
specialist in Chicago. After a careful examination 
the specialist said I had no cause for worry and 
added, ‘There’s nothing to hinder your boy’s be- 
coming a great athlete when he gets his growth. 
Don’t be impatient.’ 

“Nevertheless I continued to be anxious. I 
wanted to see Clement run like other boys. That 
spring when he came home from high school and 
told me he had gone out for track I was so happy 
I cried for joy. I watched him run in practice, 
though he didn’t know I was watching him. I 
prayed every day that my boy might win, though 
I hardly believed he would. 

“T never shall forget the afternoon when he 
was ready to start with five others in the two- 
mile run. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘I’m coming in first 
or not at all this afternoon.’ 

“T kissed him and, patting his flushed cheeks, 
told him I believed he would win. I said I would 
watch for him. The pistol flashed, and the boys 
were off. I prayed that Clement might do his very 
best. I didn’t think about the defeat of the other 
boys; I just wanted my boy to do his very best. 
When after what seemed an age I saw him com- 
ing down the road far in the lead I wanted to 
leap up and down! He had won!” 

She smoothed the gold medal that her son 
just won in the intercollegiate track meet. “I 
wonder,” she said after a long moment, “if we 
shall not be- as greatly surprised when we see 
what some poor limping Christian has become on 
the great day?” 

“ “Now are we the sons of God,’ ” the visitor 
quoted from John, “ ‘and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.’ ” And he added, “ ‘We shall be 
like Him.’ ” 

“T hope,” said the young man, “you won’t 
think I was perfectly passive all the while; far 
from it. You see, there was something wrong with 
the coérdination of my mind with my feet. I was 
afraid of failure and so hated to try. But finally 
when I realized how my mother was suffering I 
determined to overcome my handicap. I used to 
go off alone and.practice until I gained confidence 
in my ability to run. And every night for a week 
before I won that first medal I slipped out when 
folks were asleep and ran the distance in order to 
make sure of it. But, sir, I might never have 
overcome my handicap if I had not realized how 
my failure hurt my mother.” 

“Thank God for mothers who call out the best 
there is in their sons!” said the visitor. 
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THE WAY TO ADVENTURE 


OYCE PENLOW crossed the road and entered 
the garden where Dr. Newcomb was busy 
among his dahlias. “I’m sick,” she said, and 

her dark eyes were sullen. “I’m sick, and you 
can’t cure me. But I’ve got to speak of it to some- 
body. That’s what doctors are for, aren’t they?” 

“That’s one of the things. Another is to raise 
dahlias. Aren’t they coming along fine? You shall 
have the first red ones the middle of August.” 

“T can’t wait till August even for dahlias. I’ve 
got to have something now, or I’ll go mad. 
I’ve got to have some adventure! Of course I 
know I can’t. Nothing ever could happen in a 
village like this, and I can’t leave mother.” 

The doctor closed his knife and led the way to 


the piazza steps, which were cool and shady at 
that hour. “Just what do you mean by adven- 
ture?” he asked. P 

The girl threw her arms wide. “Everything! 
Everything that I haven’t got! New people, new 
places, doing things! Real things, not bread and 
dishes and playing the hymns in Sunday school. I 
want to get into crowds, way deep into them! I 
want things that are out in the world. And it isn’t 
myself alone.” The doctor knew without looking 
at her the pain that shone in her dark eyes. “It’s 
mother—so patient, so endlessly patient. And 
everything is going by! Scores of great beautiful 
cars pass .every day. Sometimes I feel as if I’d 
like to go out and hold them up!” 

“Well, why don’t you?” the doctor asked. 

Joyce stared at him. 

“People do all along the road—maple sugar, 
candy, fruit.” 

“Oh, that!” the girl cried scornfully. 

“There’s Mrs. Minster, who frequently has to 
go to the door because people stop and try to buy 
her flowers. She has a picture of the garden that 
a famous artist who was passing painted for her.” 

Joyce was silent. 

“There’s a proverb, you know,” continued the 
doctor, “that says ‘adventures come to the adven- 
turous!’ The true adventurer has three qualities 
—courage and perseverance and imagination. The 
real adventure lies in mastering difficult circum- 
stances. Have you the pluck for it, Joyce, and the 
determination and the imagination? If you have, 
then all the stars of heaven can’t keep adventures 
from you.” 

On the sun-flecked step Joyce sat with a new 
look in her eyes. What could she do? But that 
was exactly the test. “Dose night and morning,” 
she said at last. “Thank you, doctor. It’s horrid 
tasting, but I’ll try it.” 
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IN OLD COOPERSTOWN 


OOPERSTOWN, in New York State, must 
have been a quaint and interesting place in 
the days when James Fenimore Cooper, the 

novelist, lived there. Mr. James Fenimore Cooper, 
the grandson, gives us in his delightful book, 
Legends and Traditions of a Northern County, 
a glimpse of manners in Cooperstown in the 
period following the War of 1812. 

In those days, says Mr. Cooper, doctors and 
lawyers were marked men and went about their 
tasks deliberately in long black coats and with 
black silk stocks wound round their long necks; 
for they were all tall and thin except one lawyer 
who violated custom by being very tall and very 
fat. They never hurried and never forgot the 
dignity of their occupation. In fact no one hur- 
ried. In the evening when the mail arrived every- 
one sauntered to the post office. Old and young 
were there; the news was discussed, and plans 
were made for the next day. Joy and sorrow 
usually came by mail. 

The only event that could arouse the town was 
a fire; then it went mad. The firemen fought one 
another rather than the fire, and the townspeople 
in their misdirected zeal destroyed what the fire 
spared. I have often admired the foresight of 
my great-grandmother, who when the hall once 
caught fire ordered all the doors and windows 
locked and bolted and told the servants to put 
out the fire while she took care of the fire depart- 
ment. She did so by pouring boiling water on 
those who tried to enter the house. 

One night when the Central Hotel burned a 
fireman of “Deluge No. 1” seized the vantage 
post at the top of the ladder, but that was intol- 
erable to the men of the rival hose companies, 
and they turned hoses on him until he was 
drowned from his position—while the hotel 
burned. Next to the small boy who saved furni- 
ture from burning by smashing it the pugnacious 
and jealous fireman was the best friend of the 


fire. 
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PEELING A PYTHON 


““AS wise as a serpent” signifies the height of 
wisdom; we use the phrase in that sense 
every day. But are serpents wise? Mr. 

William T. Hornaday of the Bronx Zoo thinks 

not. Most snakes,—so we learn from his book the 

Minds and Manners of Wild Animals,—although 

good-natured, patient and peaceful, are not nota- 

bly intelligent. 

Nevertheless, a big reticulated python twenty- 
two feet long once gave its anxious keepers at the 
zoo an example of a different sort of patience, one 
neither lethargic nor merely easy-going, but dis- 
tinctly intelligent. The great creature had just 
arrived and was in bad condition, for it had been 
many weeks without a bath, and that at skin- 
changing time; so that the old skin, instead of 
being naturally and properly shed, had dried 
upon its body. If the snake were to survive, the 
dead epidermis must be removed without delay. 

The python, fully coiled, was taken from its 
box, gently sprayed with warm water and placed 
upon a graveled floor in the snake house. Five 
keepers provided with sponges, forceps and pails 
of warm water gathered round it. 

A stream of cold water, says Mr. Hornaday, 
was then suddenly shot in a deluge upon the 
python’s head, and while it was disconcerted and 
blinded by the flood it was seized close behind the 
head. Immediately the waiting keepers grasped 
it by the body from neck to tail and straightened 
it out to prevent its coiling. Strong hands subdued 
its struggles and without any violence stretched 
the writhing wild monster upon the floor. Then 
began the sponging and peeling process. The 
frightened snake writhed and resisted, probably 
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feeling sure that its last hour had come. With 
the lapse of time the serpent became aware that 
it was not to be harmed; for it became quiet 
and lay still. At the same time, we all dreaded 
the crisis that we thought would come when we 
reached the jaws and head. 

By the time the head was reached the snake 
lay perfectly passive. Beyond all doubt it under- 
stood the game that was being played. Now, the 
epidermis of a snake covers the entire head in- 
cluding the eyes! And what would that snake do 
when we came to remove the scales from its eyes 
and lips? 

It continued to lie perfectly still! When the 
pulling off of the old skin hurt the new skin un- 
derneath the head flinched slightly just as any 
hurt flesh will flinch by reflex action; but that 
was all. For a long hour or more and even when 
the men pulled the scales from the eyes and lips 
that strange creature made no resistance or pro- 
test. I have seen many people fight their doctors 
for less! 

That wild, newly-caught jungle snake had 
quickly recognized the situation and acted its 
part with a degree of sense and appreciation that 
was astounding. I do not know of any adult wild 
mammal that would have shown that kind and 
degree of wisdom in similar circumstances. 
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THE LITTLE LOG POST OFFICE 


IGH in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina, twenty miles beyond the railway 
terminus, stands the little log post-office 

building of Grimshawes, one of the smallest, if 
not the smallest, in the country. A child’s play- 
house it is in appearance, for it measures only 
about six feet by eight, including the tiny porch 
tucked under the gable in front. The building is 
in the fringe of an old apple orchard on the 
grounds of the Grimshawes Inn, and the inn- 
keeper is also the postmaster. 

Whiteside Mountain, Timber Ridge and huge, 





A romantic little post office 


frowning Black Rock surround the sunny shel- 
tered vale where the little house stands; and in 
spring the gnarled old apple trees deck it in rosy 
bloom. A grapevine too hangs its purple clusters 
near the diminutive porch, and pampas grass 
taller than the building itself waves its plumes in 
front of the eastern window. 

For more than forty years there has been a 
post office in the vale, but the first was called 
Whiteside and consisted merely of a room in a 
cottage of the inn. The little log post office was 
erected twelve years ago. 
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AN UNCROWNED QUEEN 


HAT least American of Americans, Eliza- 

beth Patterson Bonaparte, was in her way 

a queen, albeit an uncrowned one. An old 
neighbor of hers, Mr. Wilson J. Purvis of New 
Jersey, who knew her in his youth, recently gave 
A a reporter some reminiscences of her “royal” 
ife. 

“We had,” he says in the Boston Herald, “a 
beautiful home in Maryland next to Madame 
Bonaparte’s. She would hold a regular court, and 
the French from New Orleans and Quebec would 
come to enjoy her hospitality. She had boys for 
her pages, and I was one of them. She was very 
fond of me until I joined the Union Army, and 
then she would have nothing to do with me.” 

Madame Bonaparte was an old woman then, 
although she lived another twenty years; she died 
in 1879 at the age of ninety-four. A quaint old 
woman she was, dressed always richly but in 
antique style, carrying a reticule, retaining un- 
dimmed her brilliant eyes and more than sug- 
gesting the beauty that had been hers in youth 
and indeed late into middle life. In her radiant 
girlhood Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, 
had married her; but he had discarded and dis- 
owned her at the orders of the emperor. Curiously 
enough, though she never ceased fighting for the 
rights of herself and her son, her resentment 
against Napoleon was tempered by her respect 
for his rank and genius. She refused to accept a 
pension from Jerome, but she accepted one from 
the emperor and—so we learn from Eugene Di- 
dier’s book on Madame Bonaparte—put her rea- 
sons in the caustic phrase that she “preferred to 
be sheltered under the wings of an eagle rather 
than suspended from the bill of a goose.” 

She lived for many years abroad, where her 
wit and beauty made her a social queen; and 
she grew to hate her own country; indeed, she 
had never loved it. Nevertheless, on. occasion she 
could resent on its behalf slurs uttered by others. 
Her retort to a rude Englishman was quoted all 
over Europe with amusement and appreciation. 
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He had taken her in to dinner and, having 
already suffered from her sarcasm, thought to 
retaliate by asking if she had read the new book 
on America by Capt. Basil Hall. She admitted 
that she had. 

“Well, madame,” he inquired maliciously, “did 
you notice that Captain Hall pronounces 4|| 
Americans vulgarians?” 

“Yes,” answered Madame Bonaparte, “and [ 
am not surprised at that. Were the Americans the 
descendants of the Indians and the Eskimos. [ 
should be astonished; but, being the direct de- 
scendants of the English, it is very natural that 
they should be vulgarians.” 

Strangely enough, if this brilliantly uncharac- 
teristic product of our democratic country ad- 
mired Napoleon, who had wrecked her ambition 
and thwarted her dearest hopes, he in turn ad- 
mired her. When Marshal Bertrand came to 
America he visited Madame Bonaparte and told 
her that the exiled emperor had often spoken to 
him of her talents and courage; he knew of her 
high opinion of himself, and one day after talk- 
ing of her he said to the marshal sadly: “Those 
whom I have wronged have forgiven me; those | 
loaded with kindness have forsaken me.” 
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IN THE PANDORA'S BOX 


OW back in the eighteenth century the 

mutineers of the Bounty seized the ship 

and then founded a colony on Pitcairn 
Island in the South Seas is one of the most pic- 
turesque stories of blue waters. None, says Mr. 
Ralph D. Paine in the Century Magazine, is so 
romantic and so well remembered. But what of 
those among the band who, preferring to cast 
their lot with the natives, landed at Tahiti? Ah, 
there is another story, a pathetic one. 

In 1790 Lieutenant Bligh, the castaway master 
of the Bounty, after desperate adventures and 
sufferings reached England with his account; 
whereupon the frigate Pandora steered for the 
South Seas to apprehend the mutineers. When the 
vessel reached Tahiti bluejackets went ashore in 
search Of them and finally captured fourteen of 
the outlaws and dragged them aboard, where they 
were heavily ironed and confined in a small deck 
house facetiously named the Pandora’s box. Every 
day while the frigate awaited a fair wind to weigh 
anchor the prisoners’ dusky brides came off to 
the ship to mingle their tears with those of their 
husbands. 

After nine months’ unavailing search of the 
South Pacific for the rest of the mutineers the 
Pandora turned homeward; but off the coast of 
New Guinea she ran on a reef and was stove so 
badly that she’ could not be saved. During the 
long hours while the men worked at the pumps 
the hapless mutineers were locked in the Pan- 
dora’s box. The captain finally allowed three of 
them, still wearing their leg chains, to work at 
the pumps, but he paid no heed to the entreaties 
of the others. When his own officers interceded 
and begged permission to knock the shackles off 
the prisoners before the ship sank the brutal 
commander threatened to shoot the first man who 
disobeyed orders and to kill any of the captives 
who tried to free themselves. 

At the very moment of going down when or- 
ders had been given to quit the ship the captain 
stationed two sentries with instructions to shoot 
the prisoners if they tried to smash their irons. 
But the master-at-arms, who was more humane 
than his superior officer, managed to drop his 
keys into the cell, and the men at once set to 
work to unlock their gyves. Ten of them, thus 
freed, broke out of their cell and were washed off 
into the sea, where the boats picked them up; 
but four were too late and, still weighted with 
their chains, went down with the ship. 

“Tt is quite evident,” says Mr. Paine, “that 
those four men died while doing unto others as 
they would have been done by. It was almost 
impossible for a prisoner so heavily manacled to 
fit and turn a key in the padlock that bound his 
own wrists together. One comrade helped another, 
no doubt, and so those who awaited their turn, 
in honor preferring one another, were doomed to 
die. And thus they redeemed the folly and the 
crime of that fantastic adventure in the Bounty.’ 

Of the eleven mutineers who escaped the wreck 
and at last after almost incredible adventures 
were brought back to England, six were ac- 
quitted, two received the king’s pardon and three 
were hanged. 
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SAND PAINTERS OF THE DESERT 


ERHAPS the most impressive ceremony of 
the Navaho Indian is his sand painting. 
Certainly it is the one he most jealously 

concealed. Few persons, we learn from Mr. Ar- 
thur Chapman in Travel, have ever witnessed it. 

The entire ceremonial, says Mr. Chapman, lasts 
nine days and nights and is generally given for 
the benefit of some sick person, who pays the 
medicine man in live stock or in wool. The paint- 
ings represent the wanderings of the Navaho god, 
or Yay, whose adventures among enemies and 
among the various speaking animals of Navaho 
mythology are seemingly endless. The shaman 
and his assistants have their headquarters in 2 
big circular hogan, on the floor of which the 
paintings are made. The painters carry small 
pouches of colored sands with which they produce 
the designs, except that they use charcoal for 
black. The background, which is about fifteen 
feet square, consists of white sand sprinkled on 
the floor to a depth of several inches. 

On the first morning of the ceremony the art- 
ists swiftly sketch in with pinches of bright- 
colored sands the symbolic figures. They work 50 
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quickly and with such deftness that it seems as if 
they were using brushes and paints. The geomet- 
rical designs are drawn with remarkable accu- 
racy, and the imagination of the artists finds free 
play in the drawings, which represent various 
animals, the sun, the moon, the stars, water, air, 
the storm, and so on, A little pile of sand repre- 
sents a mountain; a small vessel of water sunk 
to the brim indicates a lake; a river appears as a 
ribbon of powdered charcoal; corn and pumpkins 
are favorite figures, and cornstalks and leaves are 
favorite designs. To complete a sand painting 
usually requires three or four hours. 

If the work is not done to suit the medicine 
man, it is obliterated and a new start is made. 
Sometimes one of the artists is quite incapable of 
pleasing; then another is summoned in his place. 

When a sand painting is finished feathered 
prayer sticks are inserted in the four corners, and 
the members of the tribe may admire the work. 
After that all except the medicine man and a few 
assistants leave the hogan, and the sick person 
is placed in the centre of the painting. Then the 
shaman offers prayers and applies sacred meal to 
the afflicted parts. 

The destruction of the painting takes place 
about three o’clock in the afternoon and is 
strictly under the direction of the medicine man. 
After certain rites the sands are swept into blan- 
kets, carried outdoors and flung to the winds. 
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“LET ME WEAR THE TROUSERS” 


N Swaziland trousers make a world of dif- 
ference. Sibijaan, the intimate boyhood com- 
panion of Mr. Owen R. O’Neil, author of 

Adventures in Swaziland, instantly lost caste when 
his white friend donned his first pair of cordu- 
roys. The circumstance hurt poor Sibijaan, and 
he was quick to make this proposal: 

“Klein Baas” (meaning “little boss”), he said 
with pathetic earnestness, “you have been wear- 
ing the trousers all day. Don’t you think it is my 
turn to wear them? We are both indunas (lead- 
ers) of our impi; it is not right that one should 
be better than the other. Let me wear the trou- 
sers until sundown and show our men that we are 
brothers-in-arms!”’ 

The proposal seemed reasonable to me. Sibi- 
jaan and I had shared our joys and woes for 
several years, and there was no reason for my 
refusing him the honor of wearing the wonderful 
trousers. We changed; I put on his beads, and he 
got into my corduroys. Then came a perfect exhi- 
bition of the Kafir temperament. Sibijaan became 
insufferably arrogant; he gave orders to our impi, 
and for a moment I thought he was going to try 
to command me. The more he lorded it over the 
others the more sullen and angered they became. 

Of course the inevitable happened; there was a 
fight between Sibijaan and the other Kafirs for 
the possession of the corduroys. Death or wounds 
were little things compared with the loss of those 
trousers! When the fight was over I had been 
stabbed in the eye with an assagai, but I had the 
trousers! 
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PRIMITIVE COOKING IN PIGMY 
LAND 


N the Sierra de Perija uplands of Colombia 
ere is a race of pygmies the tallest man of 
which is only four feet high. But according to 
Mr. George P. Busch, who writes in the World’s 
Work, their size is only one of many curious 
things about them. For example, Mr. Busch 
could discover no cooking utensils in the tribal 
kitchens; and, since monkeys seemed to be the 
chief article of food, he was naturally curious to 
learn how they cooked them. 

He waited, and this is what he saw: Two pyg- 
mies took the monkey, one by its arms, the other 
by its legs, and, standing on opposite sides of the 
fire, swung the body back and forth through the 
flame. At first the hair of the animal burned off; 
then the flesh gradually roasted. Perhaps at the 
end of an hour, when it was time to eat the meal, 
the hands and the brains, which are considered to 
be the choicest parts, were given to the two men 
who had patiently swung the monkey back and 
forth through the fire, 
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NO AMPLIFIER NEEDED 


OT all public speakers need an amplifier to 
make themselves heard. For example, there 
is Mr. John Barrett, former director of the 

Pan-American Union. The Boston Herald prints 
this story of him, which an ex-President of the 
United States used to be fond of telling: 

One day when the President was attending a 
meeting he asked if Mr. Barrett were present. 
The chairman, who knew Mr. Barrett well, held 
his hand to his ear a moment and said, “No, he 
isn’t in this part of the building.” 

Then he stepped into the hallway, held his 
hand to his ear and said, “No, he isn’t in the 
building at all.” 

Then he stepped to the door of the building 
and, leaning out, held his hand to his ear and 
said, ‘No, John Barrett is not in Washington.” 

So the meeting proceeded. 
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GOOD FOR ALMOST NOTHING 


LICE for the first time saw a cat carrying 
her kitten by the nape of its neck. 

“You ain’t fit to be a mother,” she cried 

scathingly. “You ain’t hardly fit to be a father!” 
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Everyone loves Pansies. They sepbet 


care and bloom for many weeks. Giant 
(Trimardeau) Pansies are a distinct race, 
bearing size and perfect form. 
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1923 FREE. a 
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SEND FOR CANDY 


to sell for us. Churches, Societies, Sunday Schools, Lodges, Schools, 
etc., make liberal profits handling our veer popular assortments ot 
5 cent Bars, etc. Send for circular, price order blank, and full 
particulars. Our goods sell quickly. Kees Express shipments. 


FRED D. LESURE CO., 13 Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
CORNETISTS 


who have trouble with WEAK LIPS 
or HIGH TONES should send for our 
BOOK OF POINTERS. Sent Free. 
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H ro and permanent cure sent free on 
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NUMENTS 


of White Bronze are ever-enduring. Mildew 
and moss-growth absolutely impossible, Used 
for over forty years, stand every test. Less ex- 
pensive than granite. Special inducements for 
direct sales. Deliver anywhere. Write now for 
FREE art booklet. State approximate cost de- 
sired. Reliable Representatives Wanted, 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
356 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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yy 30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
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Sold. EARN BIG MONEY 
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s cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
Y We trust you till goods are sold. 
S AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 69-Z Lancaster, Pa. 
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Constructed of finest stecl. Just push 

the button and out comes the 
article you require. Worth 
$1.00. Postpaid 
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Adjustable 
Pencil, pen, paper 
knife, ink eraser, pencil 
sharpener, nail file, and 
cleaner, mechanic’s marking 
point, fine compass with screw 
attachment, foot rule. 
Universal Co., Box 584, Stamford, Conn, 
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gathering butterflies, insects? I buy 
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{1 to §7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
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sending butterflies. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 7, Ocean Park, California 
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INDIAN GAMES FOR GIRLS 


AMES that Indian boys used to play have 
been described in Boys’ Page articles, and 
the Girls’ Page has contained an account 

of some of the favorite sports of Indian girls. 
Here are some other games that are suited to 
the out of doors in early spring. These, like the 
first, are healthful and vigorous pastimes that 
call for speed, dexterity and suppleness. 

One of the games, played with a soft ball of 
deerskin stuffed with hair, was a special favorite. 
On the ground at her feet the Indian girl placed 
a number of small twigs. She tossed her ball into 
the air, bent over quickly to pick up one of the 
sticks and stood upright again in time to catch 
the ball as it descended. The purpose of the game 
was to gather up, one by one, as many twigs as 
possible without missing the ball. The player 
might pick the twigs up with either hand, but she 
must be standing fully upright when she caught 
the ball. When two girls played the game the 
twigs were scattered on the ground between them. 
At a given signal they tossed up their balls and 
began to gather the sticks. They continued until 
one of them missed her ball; then they counted 
their twigs, and the girl who had the greater 
number was the winner. 

A favorite amusement among the girls of the 
Southwestern tribes is a game of ball that they 
learned from Indian clowns. The ball is soft and 
large. Formerly it was of deerskin, but now the 
players use a ball made of a piece of stocking leg 
shirred at one end, stuffed with wool or cotton 
and gathered at the other end. The girls divide 
into teams with the same number of players on 
each side. With a sharp stick they draw a long 
straight line on the ground, and each team forms 
a row, ten feet behind the line, facing the other 
row. The player at the head of one row takes the 
ball, runs forward with it to the centre line and 
throws it at one of the opposing team. The girl 
at whom the ball is thrown may bend quickly or 
move her head to avoid being hit, but she must 
not move her feet. If the thrower hits one of her 
opponents, the girl who is hit must cross to the 
other side and take her place at the foot of 
the thrower’s row. If the thrower fails to hit any 
of her opponents, they break line in a general 
scramble to catch the ball in the air or to snatch 
it from the ground in time to hurl it after the 
thrower and to hit her before 
she has returned to her posi- 
tion. If they succeed in doing 
that, the thrower must leave 
her side and take her place at 
the foot of the opponents’ line. 
A player may throw the ball 
for one side and then, being 
won over to the other side, may 
throw it again, this time play- 
ing for her former opponents’ 
team. In order to keep the ball 
moving regularly from side to 
side until the last player of the 
longer line has had her chance 
to throw it, some of the girls 
of the shorter line must throw 
more than once, whereas their 
opponents have only one turn apiece. The ball 
passes from side to side down the lines until it 
reaches the players at the foot; the team that 
then has the greater number of players is the 
winner. 

The game of bounce-on-the-rock, which is very 
picturesque, is played by a group of Indian girls 
seated round a circle of rocks. In preparation for 
the game they first place on the ground a common 
field stone about the size of an open hand. Round 
it, in a circle four feet in diameter, they lay forty 
smaller stones in such a way as to divide the 


circle that the stones make into quarters, by leav- . 


ing a wide opening, like a gateway, between each 
two groups of ten stones, as is shown in Fig. 1. 
In one of the gateways they place a twig or other 
counter to mark the starting point, from which 





the score is reckoned. They then seat themselves 
outside the circle and begin the game. Each 
player has a set of three sticks, made from a sap- 
ling of some soft wood, such as willow. (Fig. 2.) 
The sticks are about eight inches long and an 
inch thick and are so cut that each of them has 
one flat and one rounded surface. The first player 
gathers her sticks in hand so that all the flat sur- 
faces are either facing her or turned away from 
her. Then, bending over the centre rock, with her 
arm a foot or more above it, she brings her sticks 
down sharply so that the ends of them strike the 








top of the rock. An instant before the sticks hit . 


the rock she opens her hand and releases them so 
that they may be free to bounce off the rock into 
the air and fall to the ground in any direction. 
Her score depends on the way the sticks lie on 
the ground after they have turned in the air. One 
flat side up counts two; two flat sides up count 
three; three flat sides up count five; and three 
flat sides down count ten. A player has only one 
trial unless she makes a score of ten; in that case 
she has another turn. Each player keeps her score 
with a small twig, or counter. At the beginning 
of the game the counters are placed side by side 
in the gateway from which the tally starts. If a 
player scores two, she moves her counter into the 
space beyond the first stone. If she scores three, 
she moves her counter into the space beyond the 
second stone; proceeding thus she works her way 
round the circle. If a player scores so as to bring 
her counter up to a space already occupied by an 
opponent’s counter, she has the right to throw 
that opponent’s counter back to the starting point. 
Her opponent must then begin over again to work 
her path round the circle. Each player moves her 
counter after her play; the one who completes 
the circle first is the winner. When four girls play 
the game each girl sits opposite a partner but 
keeps her score and her partner’s with a single 
counter. The counter of one couple moves round 
the circle to the right and that of the other couple 

to the left. If a lucky throw 

sends a counter into the space 


+ already occupied by the oppo- 


nents’ counter, the opponents 
lose their counts and must be- 
gin again. 

The small children enjoy 
games especially designed for 
them. The Ogallala Indians in 
South Dakota have a game that 
they call “treading round the 
beaver.” One child, representing 
the beaver, lies down and is cov- 
ered with a blanket, except that 
her hands extend out from it on 
both sides with the thumbs held 
close to the fingers to resemble 
the beaver’s foot. The other 
players wind round in a slowly moving circle, 
calling out in their Indian language, ‘Who am I? 
Who am I?” The “beaver” snatches at the feet 
as they pass until at last she captures one. The 
whole company then stands still while the beaver 
guesses at the name of the person she has cap- 
tured. If she guesses right, the one who has been 
caught must play the part of the 
beaver. 

Another game, better adapted 


horns up,” or mentions an animal that has horns 
in this way, “Cow’s horns up,” or “Deer’s horns 
up,” at the same time lifting her own fingers 
and pointing them upward, all the other players 
should lift their fingers in the same way. But if 
the leader, raising her fingers, names an animal 
that has no horns, whoever lifts her fingers in 
imitation is out of the game. 

The play continues until the leader has put 
everyone out; the last one to be caught leads the 
next game. If only two are playing they take 
turns as leader, and see who can first put the 
other out. 

e @ 


A DOLL THAT GROWS ITS 
OWN GOWN 


T is possible to make a wooden doll from a 
branch of the linden, or basswood, tree, and 
from the bark of the same branch to make 

the cloth for her gown. The bark of trees has a 
tough, flexible skeleton in the form of a web or 





network that is called hard bast and that is not 
unlike diagonally woven cloth. The threads, how- 
ever, do not pass each other freely, as in cloth, 
but unite at the points where they cross. The 
function of the skeleton is to protect the wood of 
the tree and the soft bast, which is the pathway 
by which nourishment passes to the leaves. 

Every year at least one layer of the web is 
added on the inside; as the trunk grows in thick- 
ness and the outer layers of bark become too 
small for the tree, they undergo change, and give 
way. The result is the set of connected ridges on 
the outside of the trunk. 

The hard bast of the flax plant is used for 
linen, and that of the hemp for rope. It is because 
our native linden, or basswood, tree is generously 
supplied with hard bast that we use it for the 
experiment to be described. 

Spring is the best time of the 
year to make the doll and her 
gown, for then the bark is loose 


perhaps to small brothers than to opr? 00, and easily removed. Get a piece of 
small sisters, is “grizzly bear.” Four & % linden branch, six or eight inches in 
sticks or dead branches are ar- oo ; % length and about the size of your 
ranged on the ground in a square § © wrist. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
to represent an Indian lodge, and O : © ordinary concentrated lye into a 
all the “men” gather within the in- g © pint of water; immerse the piece of 
closed space. The one or two play- % 6 branch and gently boil it in the 
ers who are to be “grizzly bears” fo} AY) liquid for half an hour. This proc- 
supply themselves with short sticks 6 oo? ess of “retting,” as it is called, 
that they hold, one in each hand, ogyte? causes the bark to separate from the 
for claws. The bears come out from wood, and the soft parts to disin- 
behind some bushes and cross the Fig. 1 tegrate and leave the hard bast 


grass on all fours, pawing the 

ground with their claws, and filling 

the air with ferocious roars. They approach the 
lodge and sniff round it, choosing the spot at 
which they will enter. No bear may climb over 
the sticks or touch them with his hands; but he 
may creep under them, which he does by lifting 
the branches with his claws and working his head 
under them. Just as the grizzlies are dragging 
their heels from under the sticks the men with a 
great shout leap the walls and scatter right and 
left. The grizzlies rise, jump the walls and follow 
them at a run, still holding the claws. The first 
man that a bear touches with a claw must ex- 
change places with him and be a bear in the next 
round of the game. : 


o ¢ 


HORNS 


ORNS is a good game for a rainy evening. 
Let all the players sit on the floor with 
their hands, palms down, on their knees. 
Then choose a leader. If the leader says, “All 


intact. It is best to split the bark 

up on one side, lengthwise, before 
putting the piece of branch into the lye; by that 
means you will get a rectangle of bark that will 
be easy to manipulate. In working over the lye- 
soaked stick wear rubber gloves, so as not to 
injure the hands; by soaking the branch in a 
large volume of water for twelve hours, or in 
a little vinegar for one hour, you will do away 
with the necessity for wearing the gloves. 

When you have the bark free make a doll from 
the wood. Then steep the bark again in the lye in 
order to remove the soft parts from the layers of 
hard bast still more. Soak out all of the lye or 
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neutralize it completely with vinegar. Immerse 
the now softened bark in a shallow pan of water 
and carefully split it into thinner layers of tissue. 
The outer layers will be too much disintegrated 
to serve as cloth, but the inner layers will be thin 
and delicate and free from large slits caused by 
the tension of the enlarging tree. The softened 
materials between the layers tend to hold them 
together; therefore, gently tap the layers with 
the edge of a dull knife blade. 

Lay the cloth on newspapers and as soon as a 
layer is slightly dry lift it carefully and lay it 
between two pieces of muslin in order to keep it 
from curling. When the pieces of lacelike fabric 
are entirely dry they are ready to be cut and 
fitted to the doll. 

eg 


EXCESS BAGGAGE 
Wee a sigh Ruth pressed the last garment 


down and shut the valise. Then, catching 
sight of her visitor, she smiled a welcome. 

“Come right in, Aunt Mildred. I’ve just fin- 
ished packing for my week-end trip. Several of 
us are going out to the woods on Hiwassee River 
to camp. I’m glad to get away, even for two 
days, for I feel ‘clean forspent, forspent.’ ” 

“Have you been working too hard at the of- 
fice?” 

“No, but there are so. many things outside of 
my work. I visit and receive company pretty 
often, and I have ever so many letters to write. 
Then I belong to several clubs. Tuesday night I 
had to read a paper on imagist poetry before the 
Magazine Club. It was ‘hard sledding,’ for I 
don’t know a thing about imagist poetry. I’m 
sure my paper would have sounded ridiculous if 
everybody else who was there hadn’t been as 
ignorant of the subject as I am. On Thursday 
evening I had my birthday party, and on Satur- 
day afternoon it was my turn to entertain the 
embroidery circle. Really, I’ve been so busy 
lately that I’ve hardly had time to say my 
prayers; and as to doing any serious reading or 
thinking, it’s simply out of the question.” 

“T suppose that so many interests make your 
life happy and worth while, don’t they?” asked 
Aunt Mildred. 

“Why, I’m not so sure of that,’ Ruth replied. 
“T’m rushed all the time, and still I don’t seem to 
accomplish much. Never mind. What a delight it 
will be to leave off dressy clothes for the two 
days we shall be in the woods!” 

Suddenly she laughed outright. “Speaking of 
clothes, I was at Elsie Pennington’s this morn- 
ing, and I couldn’t help laughing when I saw the 
big valise that she was packing for the trip. You 
would have thought she was going to spend a 
month at some fashionable resort. I finally got 
her to narrow down to what she really needed.” 

Mrs. Ellison smiled. “I think that in going 
through life many of us cumber ourselves with 
so much unnecessary baggage that the things we 
do need are crowded out.” 

Ruth’s eyes widened. “Do you mean that for 
me, Aunt Mildred? Do you think that I am 
undertaking too many things? I thought you 
wanted me to be broad and ‘many-sided.’ ” 

“So I do, dear. But when you are too busy or 
too tired to read or think or pray you are at- 
tempting too much and are in danger of becom- 
ing shallow instead of broad.” 

“Would you have me stop meeting my friends 
and sharing in neighborhood activities?” 

“No,. Ruth. But I would have you give up 
everything that hinders instead of helping you in 
your life. How many of those pursuits that ab- 
sorb your time are necessary to your own life? 


Take letter writing. Do you find it refreshing to 
exchange thoughts in letters, or is your corre- 
spondence a burden?” 

Ruth laughed guiltily. “There are some people 
I like to write to, but I can’t say that of all of 
them.” 

“What about your visiting? Is calling on your 
friends or receiving calls from others a restful 
change from the ordinary routine?” 

“Aunt Mildred, I’ve had so much company, and 
I’ve gone to so many places lately that visiting 
has almost become part of the ordinary routine. 
Why, I’ve had only one week-end to myself all 
summer. Then it just poured the whole day and 
night, so nobody could go or come. It’s dreadful 
of me to say it, but how I did enjoy that rain.’ 

“Ruth,” Mrs. Ellison said, “if you want to g0 
free and helpful along the road of life, you had 
better drop some of your excess baggage.” 

Ruth’s face had grown thoughtful. ; 

“You are right, Aunt Mildred. I’ll decide what 
I really need to do in order to live to the best 
purpose. Then I’ll let the other things go.” 
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Lake beaches and the level spaces 
beside the roadways are possible 
camping grounds 





AUTOMOBILE TOURING 


HE automobile has increased the radius of 
| the American family till literally millions 
have learned to ride to the horizon for a 
look beyond. All summer long, rain or shine, 
night and day, thousands of automobile tourists 
seek the joys of the open road. Every Western 
community provides camping grounds for the 
visitors, and east of the Mississippi hundreds of 
cities and villages have taken note of the wan- 
dering population. 

School grounds, rural church grounds, wood 
lots, lake beaches and the level spaces beside the 
roadways are possible camping grounds. The pity 
is that some of the automobile travelers are rude, 
ill-bred folk who mutilate or defile camp sites till 
“no trespass” signs confront the reputable as well 
as the unfeeling where a few years ago were the 
choicest night stops for the wanderers. 

Though there are more than a million automo- 
biles in use for week-end or month-long journeys, 
what is the most satisfactory automobile camping 
outfit remains an open question. But a little expe- 
rience makes one thing plain: you must first of 
all consider the make and model of the car you 
are to use, and then build your outfit with refer- 
ence to it. 

It helps a good deal to make a list of the arti- 
cles that you purpose to take and then weigh the 
value of each one of them in service. Shelter is of 
prime importance. One of the favorite forms of it 
is a tent that can be set up beside the car like a 
bark lean-to. There are double tents, one for each 
side of the car, so that parties of four can be 
accommodated. Some tourists carry tent poles, 
and where tents are put up to stand a week or 
two it is well to do it, because then the car is left 
free and can be used as a vehicle. 

When camp is to be made every night and 
broken every morning equipment must be light 
and easy to handle. There are outfits that take 
from three to five hours to set up and as long to 
take down and pack away in the morning. Such 
outfits make work, not play, of camping. 

No tent should weigh more than thirty pounds, 
and no bundle should weigh more than fifty 
pounds. Every detail of camp making, from pitch- 
ing the tent or making the beds in the car. to 
handling the food containers, building the fires 
and preparing the meals, should be within the 
strength of every member of the party: Then 
while one sets up the tent another can get supper, 
or while one makes breakfast another packs the 
outfit and single-handed loads it on the car. Each 
one should have his own particular work and 
learn to do it right. 

Whatever happens, keep the weight of the load 
less than one hundred pounds to the person. If 
you need more at your destination, ship every- 
thing that you will not have to use on the way. 
A difference of as little as twenty or thirty 
Pounds in climbing the terrific grades of the 
Rocky Mountains or in the mud of Kansas or the 
bottoms of the Mississippi River tributaries may 
make the difference between getting through and 
being stuck. 


PACKING THE OUTFIT 


All the parts of the outfit that belong together 
should be kept together. The food should all be 
mM one receptacle, and there should be a little 
cupboard, or shelved case, for food, a closet for 
cooking utensils, bags for bedding, cases for cots 
and strong suitcases or bags for wearing apparel. 
_ For two persons the bunk can be made up in- 
- side the car on the backs of the seats. Four per- 
Sons will need a tent or two of the sort that has a 
ground cloth sewed into the bottom, or else single 
folding cots with some provision for overhead 
shelter. The double folding cots, though a few 
pounds lighter than two single cots, are too heavy 
and unwieldy. The old-timers of the West in- 
vented the cowboy blanket, lined with woolen 
Stuff, that folds up round the body and down over 
¢ head, into a sort of sleeping bag. It is easy 
to learn to sleep comfortably on baked alkali, 
gravel or even granite, but tourists in the muist 
regions of the East and South can do no better 
than to carry folding cots. Pneumatic mattresses 
are excellent; and there are numerous sleeping 
‘ags that are entirely satisfactory, especially if 


the tour is to include high altitudes or late fall 
or winter camps. 

Camping creates a taste for simple foods, and 
since there are stores along all the main routes it 
is seldom worth while to lay in food supplies for 
more than a few days unless wilderness camps 
are in prospect. Nevertheless, there are roads 
west of the Rockies where houses are from thirty 
to eighty miles apart and good water is to be had 
only at intervals of hundreds of miles. It should 
not be forgotten that in those regions it is some- 
times a four days’ walk to help in case of a 
breakdown. 

Considerations of safety demand a wood block 
to hold up the tonneau if a spring should break, 
water to last a week and a reserve supply of food. 
It is worth while where gasoline supplies are from 
thirty to one hundred and fifty miles apart to 
fill at every station. The Western practice of 
carrying an extra gallon of motor oil is also to be 
commended. 

A small gasoline stove is exceedingly useful, 
especially in wet weather and in regions where, 
as in the prairie and desert lands, there is little 
or no wood. There should also be a rope for tow- 
ing, an axe, a shovel, chains at least for the drive- 
wheels and a water pail with which to fill the 
radiator. (The radiator takes several times as 
much water west of the Missouri as it does east 
of the Great Lakes.) Watch the battery carefully 
and fill it as often as twice a week where the air 
is as thirsty as it is in Skull Valley and the.Mo- 
have country or on the road from Omaha to 
Denver. 


THE RATE OF TRAVEL 


No one should undertake a long tour on a 
schedule of more than one hundred and fifty 
miles a day over the best roads of the East or 
of California. The transcontinental trip becomes 
very wearisome if the rate is even a hundred 
miles a day. There are stretches where forty or 
fifty miles—from ranch to ranch—is as much as 
should be undertaken. A small car, especially, is 
at a disadvantage in fast travel. Better a thou- 
sand miles at a comfortable pace than fifteen 
hundred in the same length of time at the price 
of comfort. Those who figure on making two 
hundred miles a day over the unimproved roads 
west of the Mississippi will find difficulty, weari- 
ness and disappointment if they try it. A good 
gait is about eighty miles a day. 

Theoretically a house car is the tourist’s great 
boon. A shanty on wheels is fascinating. The 
trouble is lack of air in the hot places, mustiness 
in wet weather and hard riding. A touring car, 
with a light outfit, two or three fewer passengers 
than there is room for and nothing on board that 
is not absolutely necessary has advantages not to 
be ignored. 

Cooking dishes and tableware of the nesting 
type are best. Be sure that all containers fit 
within the limits of the car. Nothing should jut 
beyond the running board on either side, and the 
driver’s door should open, to allow him quick 
and ready access to the engine and the load. 
Above all things, everything outside and inside 
should be lashed fast, either with heavy canvas 
straps or strong cotton cord, such as a trot-line. 
Everything should be instantly accessible, noth- 
ing piled like cordwood, but all in bundles stand- 
ing side by side. 

Before starting you should be sure that the car 
has been put into the very best order, that all 
nuts, bolts and bearings have been tightened, that 
the motor is perfectly clean and every grease 
cap and oil cup is filled and that spare tires are 
in instant readiness. If the car is in perfect order, 
you can drive from coast to coast without touch- 
ing your motor or tightening a bolt. By putting 
on oversize tires (four and one half inches, for 
example, instead of four inches) you will have 
the minimum of tire trouble and can drive twelve 
or fourteen thousand miles without more than 
occasionally increasing the air pressure to the 
standard sixty-five or seventy pounds. It does not 
pay to bother with old tires, in order to get an- 
other thousand miles out of them, but retreading 
is worth while if it is done in time; that is, before 
the cords are worn. 

The cost of touring varies with the car, the 
region that you traverse and the kind of person 
you are. For short distances,—that is, under a 


thousand miles,—if you have no car trouble and 
buy no new equipment, gas, food and oil are the 
only expenses. For ten thousand miles, or for two 
months or so of constant travel, $100 a week is 
perhaps a fair average for a car. Four persons 
with a large car can easily spend $150 a week, 
counting new tires, garage work, supplies, and so 
forth. On the other hand, with strict economy 
small cars will carry their passengers “to the 
coast” and return for less than $75, even for $50, 
a week, 
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HOMEMADE HANDLES 
Mess handles for small tools is a 


pleasant pastime that requires few tools 
and produces results that are a source of 

pleasure for years. The homemade handle has an 
attractive handmade look very different from the 
round’ machine-made handles sold at stores. 

Handles for such tools as bradawls, screw 
drivers, files and chisels should be made with an 
octagon cross section that fits the hand, is at- 
tractive and keeps a tool from rolling about on a 
bench or table. The ferrules can either be bought 
of hardware dealers or cut from brass tubing. 

The wood may be any hard wood that has 
a fine grain. Wood like rosewood or red oak has a 
grain so conspicuous that it obscures the octagon 
shape. Good wood for handles can often be found 
in a woodpile. Apple, white oak, maple, beech, 
birch, boxwood, young hickory, are all suitable. 
First split the wood with a hatchet to get a 
straight-grained piece. Then dress it square with 
a knife, a plane or other tools and taper the 
square toward one end to the size of the ferrule. 
With a hack saw and a file cut off a piece of the 
brass tubing of such length as you want and 
smooth the ends with a file, cut and file the small 
end of the handle round to fit the ferrule and 
drive the ferrule on. Then take off the corners of 
the handle to make it octagon, finish it smooth 
and finally bevel off the butt with the file, so that 
the appearance is like that of an octagon iron 
nut. 

In boring the hole for the tang of the tool take 
care to get it straight, but if you happen to bore 
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at a slant, plug the hole with wood glued in and 
bore another hole. Then put the tool into a vise 
and drive the handle home. 

Wood split from the very centre of a log is 
alike on all sides, but it is often irregular in tex- 
ture, and the markings are seldom attractive. 

Handles can be sandpapered and left without 
further finish, or they can be treated with shellac 
applied with a rag with a drop or two of linseed 
oil on it to keep it from sticking. 
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MARKETING 
X. Local Codperation 


HEN the farmer has produced his crop 
the task of getting it to market begins. 


His few head of cattle or his few bushels 
of grain must be forwarded to market, and in 
order to get them there at a low cost they must 
be assembled in car lots at the local station. 

To meet that need local elevators have been 





The pity is that some of the automo- 
bile travelers are rude, ill-bred folk 
who mutilate or defile camp sites 
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built in the grain-producing regions of the coun- 
try, local warehouses for tobacco and cotton, 
local stockyards for live stock, each with its 
buyer, who, as a rule, pays the farmer cash for 
his crop when the farmer delivers it. Through the 
wheat region some of the great milling companies 
have “chains” of elevators, each of which is in 
charge of a local buyer whom the milling corpo- 
ration hires. Often there are several privately 
owned elevators or warehouses in a single town. 

Then there is the local buyer who is at the 
same time a local business man. He runs a store 
or a lumberyard, or perhaps gives his entire time 
to buying and shipping the products of the sur- 
rounding farms. 

Up to a certain point elevators and buyers help 
the community to grow, but suppose there are 
twice as many buyers of live stock as are neces- 
sary to handle the business of the neighborhood, 
or twice as many elevator men? In that case what 
really happens is that all of them try to continue 
in business by allowing the farmer a little less 
than formerly out of each dollar that comes to 
them from the great terminal markets. Or it may 
be that one or two men have a monopoly of the 
business of the town and demand—and take—ex- 
orbitant profits. Finally, it may be that no one 
has provided a local market for the farmer. 

Whichever condition prevails there is room for 
the establishment of a local coéperative associa- 
tion, made up of producers of some one kind of 
farm product. 


THE PLAN 


The purpose and plan of such an association is 
simple. Suppose a grain elevator is needed. The 
farmers of the neighborhood get together, esti- 
mate what it will cost to build the elevator and 
equip it with machinery, and also what it will 
cost to run it for the season. If they agree upon 
the main plan they proceed to sell shares of stock 
in an “association.” With the money so raised 
they build their elevator. They elect a board. of 
directors, which in turn hires a manager to run 
the elevator. 

Sometimes the farmer receives cash for his 
grain when he delivers it at the elevator, some- 
times he “pools” his grain; that is, he merely 
takes a receipt for it and waits for his money 
until the “pool” into which he has put his grain 
has been sold. In the first instance he gets the 
current daily market price for his grain; in the 
second instance he shares in the common average 
price for a period that may vary from a few days 
to several months. In either contingency he gets 
all that the grain brings at the local elevator, less 
of course the actual cost of handling; for he 
receives, first, the price that his produce brought; 
and, second, his share of the dividends that the 
stockholders received on the business that the co- 
operative association has done. 

That is true of all coéperative associations and 
is one of the principal reasons why they have 
been so successful. Every member is not only a 
producer and a patron but also a part owner of 
the business and therefore shares in whatever 
profits it may make. 


THE BUSINESS 


But selling is not the only, or even the main, 
business of the local coéperative association. Its 
main business is to bring together the local prod- 
uct of the farms in sufficient volume for shipping. 
Sometimes, as in the case of a cheese factory or a 
creamery, manufacturing is a part of the process, 
and the farmer becomes a manufacturer. In other 
industries, such as the fruit-shipping associations, 
sorting and grading is the principal job of the 
manager and his assistants. In still other under- 
takings, such as the live-stock shipping associa- 
tions of the Middle West, the manager follows his 
shipment to the terminal market, to make sure 
that it arrives safe and that it sells for a fair 
price. 

The underlying purpose of all local codperative 
associations is to provide the individual farmer 
with a local outlet for his products, so that his 
business may prosper, and that he may not face 
the possibility of an overloaded local market. A 
local codperative association created for that pur- 
pose succeeds or fails as it does, or does not, give 
the farmer a local shipping point from which he 
can market his wares with certainty and economy. 
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PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL 


Training a Team 


v “HE call for candidates should come 
as early in the spring as the weather 
permits. The object of the first week’s 

work is not so much to practice as to get 

the players limbered up, for it is impor- 
tant to begin slowly and not overdo. 

The exercise should consist, first, of 
twenty minutes of pitch and catch, one ball 
to every two or three players; then should 
come practice in fielding grounders until 
each player has fielded one grounder satis- 
factorily and has made a good throw to the 
plate. Three rounds should complete this 
part of the programme. Then two batteries 
should be formed, and the squad should be 
divided for batting practice. In each section 
there should be about three men waiting 
their turn to bat, while the others are in the 
field ‘to return the ball to the pitcher. 
The pitcher should throw only straight 
balls, each one over the plate to the catch- 
er’s mitt, held high or low. When a batter 
has hit three fair balls he should take his 
place in the field. Let a battery work about 
ten minutes before you replace it with an- 
other. Two rounds of batting are enough 
at this time. 

After the batting give the candidates three 
rounds of sliding, with a loose bag and soft dirt 
or sawdust. See that each boy takes one satisfac- 
tory hook slide on each side and one straight-in 
foot-first slide. End the practice with two laps 
round the whole playing field and a dash round 
the bases. 

It is elementary work, but it serves its purpose. 
Without overworking the players it gets them 
limbered up, and there is enough action to enable 
the coach or captain to make a fair cut in the 
squad if it is too large. 

A good working number for a squad is twenty 
—three catchers, four pitchers, eight infielders 
and five outfielders. From that number two teams 
can be formed at any time, and yet there are no 
unused players. The extra two, whenever there 
are two, can pair off for outfield work or act as 
umpires or line coaches. 

The second stage in training a team is to dis- 
cover the regular players. The only change from 
the first week’s schedule of pitch and catch, field- 
ing grounders, batting and sliding is that the out- 
fielders have only half as much infielding as the 
others and spend the rest of the period in catch- 
ing flies. During the second week make no at- 
tempt to single out any infielder except the first 
baseman. During the infield practice a first base- 
man covers the sack, takes the throws after 
grounders and delivers the ball to the catcher at 
the plate. In the infielding work each man is 
allowed to “stay up”—in the shortstop position 
—after two practice tries until he misses one or 
throws badly to first. That plan creates exciting 
competition and gets the men “going after every- 
thing.” In the outfielding practice each player 
takes one ball in turn. The players form a line; 
at any given time one player has the whole field 
to himself. That is perfectly fair to everyone and 
allows plenty of room for a variety of chances. 

For batting practice the squad is divided as 
during the first week. Each batter makes four fair 
hits and finishes the turn with one good bunt. 
The pitching continues easy, but there is an occa- 
sional curve, of which the batter is warned in 
advance. If the batting practice continues longer 
than the supply of pitchers, anyone can throw the 
ba!l over the plate. The afternoon closes with two 
rounds of sliding and two slow trips round the 
outfield, followed by one fast circuit of the bases. 

In the second week’s practice and for the rest 
of the season the coach should pay the most care- 
ful attention to a player’s form, both in the field 
and at the bat and with the captain should set 
down the characteristics of each player’s form in 
a notebook. Of course the coach corrects glaring 
faults at once, but a week’s collection of notes is 
a picture of a player’s style that can be used with 
convincing effect in a heart-to-heart talk with him. 

By the end of the second week most of the 
early season soreness and stiffness will have dis- 
appeared. The boys are rounding into good work- 
ing condition, and already the playing capacity of 
each member of the team has begun to appear, so 
that a tentative paper line-up can be made. 

With the third week real baseball should begin. 
Every day there should be a four-inning battle at 
the end of the afternoon’s practice, following the 
first exercises in team play, learning signals, and 
so forth. 

After a ten minutes’ warm-up comes thirty 
minutes’ batting practice. Do not use regular 
pitchers for that, but have second-team players 
throw the ball to the batters. After the batting 
practice give a short period to such things as 
doubling up a base runner, leading off the various 
bases, starting on the motion of the pitcher to 
pitch, making the first-and-third play, handling 
delayed steals, signaling, learning old combina- 
tion plays and inventing new ones. Excellence in 
those things is an important index to the quality 
of the team, and regular practice in them is as 
necessary to a green team as batting or fielding 
practice is, though it need not take more than a 
few minutes a day. 


For the next step, let the infielders take their 
positions on the diamond, the outfielders go to 
the field, and the spare batteries begin to warm 
up gently. Each infielder should be supported by 
his substitute, with whom he takes turns in field- 
ing. The coach should take charge of the infield 
practice, and a spare pitcher should knock flies 
to the outfield. 

The infield practice should consist of a few 
rounds of single outs at first base, followed by 
doubles, which in turn should be followed by 
close infield work to the plate, and finally of a 
variety of infield flies. In the meantime the out- 
fielders should have been covering flies over a 
large area and pegging the ball in to some one 
acting as a second baseman. The pitchers, off to 
one side, are making experiments in stepping, 
fielding bunts, smoothing out the wind-up, getting 
proper elevations and drive for overhand speed, 
nursing a slow ball—in a word, getting into trim. 

At the end of the afternoon comes a real game 
of as many innings as the time will allow. The 
teams line up regularly with the exception that 
the better battery goes to the second team. It is 
to be a real game, with signals, line coaches, 
pitchers who “mix them up,” catchers who try 
joyous “whips,” infielders and outfielders in the 
game, batters ducking and swinging and the coach 
doing his best in the midst of much distraction. 

By the beginning of the fourth week the regu- 
lars should be chosen and every effort directed 
toward moulding them into a smooth-working 
team. It is poor policy to put off choosing a team 
until later in the season. There may be some 
truth in the theory that there is more competition 
when the choice is postponed, but it is a kind of 
competition that is not desirable, for it is com- 
petition among members of the same team and 
therefore tends to stir up bad feeling among the 
players and to destroy that most valuable of all 
qualities, team spirit. It is far better to pick the 
regulars early and then, if it becomes necessary, 
drop any man whose work does not justify his 
remaining on the team. 

The first choice of the regulars and the first 
arrangement of the batting order are almost sure 
not to be final. As the season advances new and 
more effective combinations will appear, and mid- 
season changes do not damage the team play if a 
good foundation was laid at the beginning of the 
year. The point to be emphasized is that organiz- 


ing the team should not be postponed. Too many . 


coaches and captains spend all of their early 
season energy in perfecting the individual per- 
formance of the players. Not until two weeks 
before the big games do they find time for real 
team play, practice in which should precede at- 
tention to individual form. 

By the fourth week, then, the regulars are 


chosen. At once the coach should get them to ~ 


playing together. He should spend the whole 
afternoon with the first team in the field practic- 
ing defensive work and signals, It is too long a 
period for the first-string pitchers to be used con- 
tinuously; so the coach had better doff his sweater 
and pitch. He will probably have better control 
than a substitute pitcher, and the defensive prac- 
tice will therefore go smoother. He should spend 
another whole afternoon with the regulars at 
bat, making them acquainted with their offensive 
duties, teaching them to catch signals and to co- 
operate with the men immediately next them in 
the batting order. He should select regular line 
coaches for first and third and instruct them in 
their duties. There should be a great deal of prac- 
tice in base running on those two afternoons and 
defense and offense must be carefully planned in 
advance. They should be the most valuable two 
days of all the early season. 

Use other afternoons of the fourth week in im- 
proving the teamwork. After batting practice let 
the substitutes take the field and let the regulars 
bat continuously for nine innings, as in a real 
game, except that the regulars do not take the 





field after three are out. A new inning of batting 
begins at once with the bases clear. The plan 
saves time, which can be given to offensive work. 

Follow the offensive game by defensive prac- 
tice. Do not permit the substitutes to bat; let 
them only run bases. Go to bat with the ball in 
your hand, Tell the catcher what signal to flash 
and watch the effect on the team. Then, tossing 
the ball into the air, do what a possible opposing 
batsman might do: make strikes and fouls and 
knock grounders and flies; but act in accordance 
with the probabilities of baseball. Take a base on 
balls by ordering a substitute to first. Make hits 
in tight places. It is a kind of practice that every- 
one likes. Substitutes run bases with vim, and the 
regulars must play a real game or be “shown up” 
on the spot. 

As the season progresses work out and perfect 
the details of the game. Give considerable time 
one day to bunting practice, another day to bat- 
ting against left-handed pitchers, another to close 
infield work, another to sprinting to first after 
hitting, and so on. 

So the season goes with astonishing speed. Al- 
ready the big game is only two weeks ahead. 
Everyone is working desperately. There is batting 
practice every spare minute. Anyone who will 
throw a ball to batters is pressed into service. On 
the field, variety has lost its charm. No need now 
for new instruction in the game. Everyone wants 
practice. This is the time, however, to be sane. 
Spend an hour leisurely at batting and finish the 
afternoon with snappy whole-team fielding prac- 
so while the substitutes run the bases. But stop 
early. 

The day before the game the practice is even 
more trying for the players than at any time 
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SINGLE-CIRCUIT REGENERATIVE RECEIVER 


In the figures is 1, headset ; 2, audion tube ; 3, filament 
battery, 6 volts; 4, filament battery rheostat; 5, plate 
battery, 224g to 45 volts; 6, filament battery switch ; 7, 
plate battery switch ; 8, fixed telephone condenser, about 
-001 microfarads ; 9 fixed grid condenser, about .001 micro- 
farads ; 10, grid resistance ; 11, 12, 13, 14, coils described in 
text; 15, variable air condensers, about .001 microfarads. 





before. The batting practice should be short 
and the fielding practice almost nothing — 
twenty minutes perhaps, although it will 
seem no more than ten, 

Before dismissing the players the captain 
should give each player a slip of paper on 
which is written a brief last warning such 
as these: 

Brown—Don’t forget to stay down to a 
grounder. Face the pitcher. Don’t try to 
slug. Keep Gilbert in the game. 

Donnell—Make your first throw to sec- 
ond perfect. Don’t hurry it. Don’t let your 
pitcher work too fast. Get forward in the 
box when you bat. 

The team is trained. 
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THREE REGENERATIVE RADIO 
CIRCUITS 


EGENERATIVE circuits are usually 
the best equipment for short-wave 
receiving, for they make tuning more 

selective and give as much signal strength 
as that of a nonregenerative receiver in 
connection with a one-step amplifier. The 
circuits outlined in Figs. A, B and C are 
now standard receivers for such work. 
Anyone who made a receiver from descrip- 
tions that appeared earlier in The Youth's 
Companion, or who now has any type of audion 
receiver, can with few changes easily try out the 
circuits. They differ chiefly in using the vario- 
coupler and variometer for tuning adjustments. 

Fig. A is a very simple regenerative circuit. 
Coils 11 and 12 are respectively the primary and 
secondary coils of a variocoupler that costs about 
four dollars. A variocoupler is a loose-coupled 
tuning device in which the turns of the primary 
coil are varied by means of a switch and the sec- 
ondary coil is made to turn freely within the 
primary coil for coupling adjustment. In Fig. A 
coil 11 may be an ordinary single-slide tuning coil 
and coil 12 a ring coil made large enough to fit 
round coil 11 and slide from end to end. To make 
a ring coil, wind fifty turns of No. 22 or No. 24 
magnet wire round the smaller end of a water 
glass. Slip the coil off the glass and bind the turns 
together with thread. A similar ring coil can be 
used for coil 11; in that case coil 12 should lie 
flat on coil 11 and the coupling should be varied 
by sliding coil 12 slightly to one side. Coil 12 is 
the regenerative, or “tickler,’”’ coil. But tor the 
best results coil 11 should have a switch or slid- 
ing contact to vary the number of turns. The re- 
mainder of the circuit is similar to the audion 
circuits described in previous numbers of The 
Youth’s Companion, and the same parts can be 
used. That applies also to Figs. B and C. 

Fig. B is ‘a variometer-tuned circuit and is 
perhaps the best of the short-wave receivers. 
Coils 11 and 12 may consist of a variocoupler or 
of an ordinary loose-coupled tuning coil or of two 
ring coils made as described above. Coils 13 and 
14 are variometers, which cost about two dol- 
lars and a half each. Two ring coils of fifty turns 
each, placed one above the other, will make a 
rough variometer that can be tuned by sliding 
the top coil to one side. A variometer is merely a 
combination of two similar coils connected in 
series, so constructed that one coil turns within 
the other. The number of turns in the coil is not 
variable. At a certain position of the inner coil 
the magnetic fields of the two coils are in opposi- 
tion and the combined inductance is virtually 
zero. As the inner coil is rotated the inductance 
gradually increases to maximum. Variometer 13 
is not essential in the circuit and can be omitted, 
in which case you must use a variable air con- 
denser, as shown by the dotted line. f 

Fig. C is a regenerative circuit to be used in 
connection with the radio compass described in 
The Companion for October 19, 1922. Coils 11 
and 12 are ring coils of forty-five turns each. The 
number of turns of wire on the conipass frame 
should be reduced two turns. The use of this cir- 
cuit with the radio compass may eliminate the 
need for an amplifier, although if there is consid- 
erable interference in the vicinity a regenerative 
receiver may render the compass less successful 
than a nonregenerative circuit with an amplifier. 
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Solution of the Dispatcher’s Little Test, 
in the Boys’ Page for February 


Engine B pulls its first section to the siding. 
Train A moves forward along the main line past 
the siding. Engine B pulls its first section to 
the main line, backs it to a position between 
switches, uncouples and returns to the siding. 
Train A backs along the main line, couples to the 
rear end of Section 1 of B, and continues on till 
clear of the first switch, Engine B backs onto the 
main line, couples to Section 2 of B and pulls it 
onto the siding. Train A, after leaving Section 1 
of B between switches, goes on its way. Engine B 
leaves Section 2 on the siding, runs out onto the 
main line, couples to Section 1, pulls forward, 
backs in to couple Section 1 to Section 2 and goes 
on its way. . 

Another train problem will appear in the Boys 
Page before long. 
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Sold by Dealers 


Everywhere 


Wherever you find good sta- 
tionery, there you will find 
Spencerian Steel Pens. In the 
Spencerian Display Case you 
are sure to find just the style 
and point to meet your per- 
sonal requirements—your 
style of writing. 


pencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


are made of the finest pen 
steel, painstakingly fashioned and 
finished. The result is the smooth- 
est writing—the longest wearing 
—the best pens made. 


SPENCERIAN 

PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York City 
Send 10 cents for ten different 
sample pens and that fasci- 
nating book, “What Your 
Hand Writing Reveals.” 
Then pick your style. 


































Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Dome pointed 
















This Catalogue 
Is Yours Free 


It shows everything for the out of doors, every- 

thing used in all kinds of sport and athletics, 

everything of standard quality at a very big sav- 

ing. Write for this catalogue and compare prices. 

Yea may as well save money on everything you 
uy. 


This catalogue shows all kinds of fishing rods 
reels, guaranteed, tested casting lines at a thir 
less than elsewhere, all kinds of camp equipment 
and clothes for the out of doors, baseball sup- 
plies and uniforms. Everything guaranteed sat- 
isfactory or your money back. 

Write today for this catalogue of Sporting 

and Athletic Goods—and just compare prices 


Address Dept. 5-G 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 
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HICCUP 


ICCUP, which takes its name from the 
sound made by the sufferer, is a spasmodic 
contraction of the diaphragm. It occurs 

in two forms: continuous, or tonic, and momen- 
tary, or clonic, 

The tonic form is rare and usually occurs in 
connection with continuous spasms of other mus- 
cles as in tetanus, strychnine poisoning and the 
like. The sufferer has difficulty in breathing be- 
cause of the contraction of the chest muscles, and 
if the spasm lasts long he dies for lack of breath. 
The clonic form is much less serious, though it is 
often annoying and when the hiccups persist for 
hours and days even dangerous. 

Children and young people are more subject to 
hiccup than older persons are, probably be- 
cause in the young the nervous system is more 
sensitive to slight irritants. For the cause of 
hiccup lies in irritability of the nerve centres 
regulating respiration. And, since the nerves from 
the respiratory centre go also to the stomach and 
the heart, disturbances of digestion are often 
manifested by symptoms on the part of the heart 
or of the muscles of respiration, of which the 
diaphragm is one. Thus it is a matter of common 
observation that: eating too rapidly or too much, 
or in fact doing anything that causes indigestion, 
often brings on an attack of hiccups. Poisoning 
of the respiratory centre with alcohol or tobacco 
or through auto-intoxication may cause hiccup 
in adults; so may disease of any of the abdom- 
inal organs or peritonitis. In the case of perito- 
nitis hiccuping may cause intense pain and be- 
come decidedly serious. 

The ordinary attack of hiccups requires little 
treatment, for it is of short duration. Any one of 
a number of little tricks may stop it. Taking a 
full breath and holding it as long as possible is 
often effective, and so is letting out the breath as 
much as possible and then refraining from breath- 
ing as long as possible. Taking a sip of water or 
pressing the pit of the stomach will often stop the 
attack. In serious cases in connection with real 
illness resort must be had to electricity, nerve 
sedatives, narcotics or anesthetics, given of course 
under medical direction. 
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AT ELLEN’S 


ws OU might as well out with it,” Julia said. 
Ellen’s eyelids fell guiltily in spite of 
herself; she didn’t want to confess. 

“Tt’s just me,” Ellen replied. “I’m ashamed of 
myself through and through; you can’t by any 
possibility be as ashamed of me as I am of my- 
self. But sometimes it seems as if I couldn’t stand 
being poor and shabby and frayed and coming 
to holes one minute longer!” 

“There’s always a cause,” Julia said thought- 
fully. “It must be Gherda Lingren’s visit; prob- 
ably Cecile is giving a luncheon for her—a 
resplendent caterer’s luncheon.” 

Ellen stared. “How did you guess?” she cried. 

“T didn’t guess. Knowing you and Cecile, I was 
sure of it. It’s as easy as putting two and two 
together. And this dear, stupid, foolish cousin of 
mine is grieving because she hasn’t an immacu- 
late house and can’t order luncheon from Gar- 
nier’s! Isn’t that it?” 

“Why do you ask, if you know so much?” 
Ellen retorted, trying to laugh. 

Julia crossed the room and caught her by the 
shoulders. “You dear beloved goose! Will you 
never learn that you have one thousand times as 
much to give as Cecile? Don’t you know that 
what Gherda will love the best of anything will 
be to be taken right into a home where every- 
thing is shabby, if you will, but shabby because 
it has been lived with and used and loved? Why, 
Ellen, where do you suppose I got the love of 
books that was the beginning of my professorship 
today? In my own home? You know what that 
was, with an absorbed father and a housekeeper. 
No, it was when, desperate and lonesome, I used 
to run in here. Your bookshelves, open and close 
to the fire, were always calling me to come and 
put my hand in. You would be busy with the 
babies, but never too busy to have a word for a 
motherless girl. I’ve watched your books grow 
shabby and dog-eared, but I’ve never for a mo- 
ment wanted them any other way, because I knew 
they were pouring their joy and inspiration into 
other lives just as they had poured them into 


mine. Do you suppose Cecile’s wonderful editions 
ever did anything like that to anyone?” 

Ellen was silent, and Julia continued: “It’s the 
same way with everything else. Take old china 
for example. Cecile’s is locked up in her beautiful 
cabinets and is intact. Yours over there has lost 
piece after piece, but, oh, the little girls and old 
ladies who remember parties with it! Cecile’s 
house is a museum; you go there and admire, and 
that’s all. But you, you rich woman, have a home 
that has been pouring out a steady stream of joy 
and blessings ever since you threw open the door. 
And you envying Cecile! Aren’t you ashamed and 
ashamed?” 

“Yes,” Ellen cried, “I am, Julia. Julia, I am!” 
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THE THREE BEARS 


WRITER in Outdoor Life, Maj. Charles 

S. Moody, tells of an interesting experi- 

ence that he once had with bears while 

wandering in the Snake River country. It’s an 
attractive glimpse of family life. 

I was, says he, in that blissful borderland be- 
tween sleeping and waking when I was startled 
by an unmistakable sound coming from the dense 
undergrowth. No person who has heard a mother 
bear admonishing her young will ever forget the 
sound. I sat up and listened. The bear was com- 
ing down to the spring. 

In a few moments she broke through the brush 
and, followed by two cubs, made directly for the 
water. Though I was less than fifty feet away, so 
secure did she feel that she did not stop even to 
sniff the air but came straight on. What a glori- 
ous chance for a shot! True, but such a thought 
never entered my mind. 

The trio reached the spring and draak deeply, 
lapping the water like thirsty dogs. When they 
had satisfied their thirst the mother went down 
the small rivulet that flowed from the spring and 
sought out a muddy spot, where she proceeded to 
take a mud bath. The cubs at once engaged in 
mimic battle and playfully bit and scratched each 
other. Occasionally one would nip a little too 
hard, and the other would squall with pain and 
anger; whereupon the mother, who was stretched 
at full length in the mud, would rise and remon- 
strate. 

Finally, tired of their play, the youngsters 
started exploring. It was not many minutes be- 
fore one approached to within a few feet of me 
and, either seeing or scenting me, stopped with 
the most comical look of surprise and consterna- 
tion on his brown face. Then he turned and ran 
back to his mother, and he certainly had some 
means of communicating his ideas, for the old 
bear soon wallowed out of the mud and reared on 
her hind legs. Then.all three started away. 

It was most amusing to see that family on the 
move; the mother was in the lead, pawing up the 
earth in her haste, and her offspring were only a 
few feet behind, doing their best to keep pace 
with her. In a few moments they dived into the 
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SOME EXTRAORDINARY 
INVENTIONS 


HE Commissioner of Patents receives many 

strange inventions. Some of them indeed, as 

we learn from Mrs. John A. Logan’s book, 
Thirty Years in Washington, are so strange and 
freakish that it is hard for the person who reads 
of them not to question the sanity of the in- 
ventors. 

For example, one man seriously proposes a 
plan for exterminating all of the lions and tigers 
that he apparently assumes to live in the United 
States. The way to do it, he says, is to dig an 
immense pit and fill it with catnip. The well- 
known love of the feline race for the herb will 
induce the lions and tigers to jump into the pit; 
then concealed hunters are to come out and 
slaughter them! Another plan is for the destruc- 
tion of grasshoppers on the plains; since concus- 
sion is known to kill insects, artillery, says the 
inventor, should be used for that purpose. 

A milkman has invented a cow-tail holder, a 
clamp like a clothespin for fastening the animal’s 
tail to its leg or to the milking stool. After the 
inventor had got his patent he found that there 
were other patents for cow-tail holders; moreover, 
he found that there was no demand for cow-tail 
holders anyway. 

It is estimated that approximately one inven- 
tion in every twenty-five repays the inventor the 
cost of taking out a patent. Yet as a class in- 
ventors are optimistic. The toy called the return- 
ball, a small ball attached to an elastic string, is 
said to have made a profit of fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year for the inventor; and the rubber tip 
on lead pencils also yielded large profits. The 
inventor of the gimlet-pointed screw was so poor 
that he trudged on foot from Philadelphia to 
Washington to get his patent; so far his inven- 
tion has brought more than one million dollars. 
Hundreds of other inventions that have brought 
fortunes might be cited. It is small wonder that 
inventors are hopeful. 
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THE WALKING-STICK BAROMETER 


WEATHERWISE old gentleman whom the 
London Morning Post quotes says: “In my 
hall stand are a cherry-wood stick and an 

umbrella. Every morning when leaving home I 
put my hand on the cherry stick. If it’s dry I 
take it with me. If it’s cold and damp I take the 
umbrella.” And the test is usually dependable. 
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Vacuum Cleaners | 
Always Need 
- Regular Oiling 


There’s a tiny electric motor in 
your portable vacuum cleaner that 
revolves at incredible speed — 
many times as fast as you can pos- 
sibly operate your sewing machine. 
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Regular oiling is just as necessary 
for that miniature motor as it isfor © 
the huge power dynamo, to relieve | 
friction and consequent wear. f 


S The Universal ; 
3-in-One Household Oil | 
originally a bicycle oil, in 25 years has 
become the most widely used packaged 
oil for all kinds of light mechanisms. 


Try it on everything about the house 
that ever needs oiling. 


Read the Dictionary packed with every 
bottle. It explains seventy-nine separate 
uses for 3-in-One in the home. 















FREE—Generous sample and Diction- 
ary of Uses free on request. 














3-in-One is sold at all good 
stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. 
bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans that fit any machine 
drawer. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 LC. Broadway, New York 
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Our big stock of standard 
makes of radio sets, parts 
and supplies, fully illustrated. 
Play safe—buy standard 
equipment from a reliable 
house. We ship from stock. 
f Send $6.50 for genuine 
Westinghouse WD-11 “peanut” tube—no storage 
battery needed. 60 cents extra for signal socket. 
$1.00 for Bradley adapter. Wonderful results. 
JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 
In Business Since 1860 
122 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE 


HOMCHARGER 


arges your 
AUTO or RADIO Battery AT 
HOME for a Nickel. 
Price $18.50. 

Send for FREE Bulletin. 
THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRI- 
CAL DEVICES CO. 

142 West Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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CROSLEY RADIO 
APPARATUS 


BETTER—COSTS LESS 
If interested in Radio, write for free 








a9 Alfred Street Cincinnati 
FREE CATALOG-~ 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK “ae 








» Johnson’s Laboratory,Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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Rubbing tears lace curtains. Boilin 
fades cretonne curtains. Wind- 
rain-blown grime is quickly and easily 
removed from curtains by P and G 
and lukewarm water. No boiling or 
hard rubbing necessary. P and G 
acts on dirt, not on fabrics or colors, 





The 2 Chief Causes 


f l d l nightgowns if soap fails to rinse out 
or poor laundry results | ee ee tte 
makes a complete solution with water 
and rinses out thoroughly, leaving no 
trace of odor. 





Laundry odots cling to pajamas and 





How to prevent them P and G requires no hard rubbing, 


no bleaching, no sun, to help it 
This season brings days when make clothes white. 


clothes must be dried indoors— 


P and G makes clothes white by 
washing clothes clean, and rinsing 


with no sunlight or fresh breezes 


to help the soap. 
out thoroughly. 


Therefore, you should have an un- 
Thus it does away automatically 


usually careful eye on the laundry 





work. For clothes washed with with the two chief causes of poor 


Time and effort spent daily in clean- 
ing bathroom porcelain and enamel 
aoe 
‘ ' : aa —a light wiping with a cloth soa 
sun will come out gray and dingy —1. Unloosened dirt, which makes with PandG instantly removes scum 


soaps which need help from the washing results. 
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streaks and dried lather. 





when dried indoors. clothes gray; 

and 
P and G The White Naphtha 2, Unrinsed soap, which makes 
Soap needs no outside help. them yellow. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 










Not merely a naphtha soap, —_—_—— 


: N WHITE 
Not merely a white laundry soap, — “fe a NDORY 
OAP 


But the best features of both combined 


Speed + Safety 
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